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Pastoral Work in the Large City 


SocIAL ORGANIZATION WITHIN THE PARISH 


HE peculiar problem that confronts the large city parish is 
the difficulty of establishing fruitful social contacts among 
its members. As stated before, the religious interest in 
many cases is not strong enough to form a basis of active com- 
munity life and, consequently, the social organization of the city 
parish remains very loose and lax, not affording an appropriate 
vehicle for the transmission of elevating social influences. The city 
Catholic misses those powerful social helps and strong incentives, of 
which the Sacred Scriptures speak when they extol the advantages 
of co-operation and brotherly helpfulness. Jt is better, we read, 
therefore that two should be together than one: for they have the 
advantage of their society: If one fall he shall be supported by the 
other: Woe to him that ts alone, for when he falleth, he hath none 
to lift him up. In another place it is stated: A brother that is 
helped by a brother is like a strong city.” If the members of the 
parish remain strangers one to another there can be no question of 
this mutual assistance and encouragement. 

The social life of the early Christians was extremely active. Ina 
true sense, they lived together and shared a common life. Thus it 
was made possible that they could keep themselves free from the 
contamination of the pagan world and that they quickly acquired 
the Christian virtues. In those days Christianity was a social 
power, which accounts for the tremendous transformation that it 
wrought in the lives of men. 


1 Eccles. IV. 9, 10. 
2Prov. XVII. 19. 
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Very beautifully St. Luke describes the community life of the 
first Christians and thus reveals to us the secret of their great holj- 
ness amidst the surrounding corruption. They therefore that 
received his word, were baptized; and there were added in that day 
about three thousand souls. And they were persevering in the doc- 
trine of the apostles and in the communication of the breaking of 
the bread and in prayers. And all they that believed, were together, 
and had all things m common. . . . And continuing daily 
with one accord in the temple, and breaking of bread from house to 
house, they took their meat with gladness and simplicity of heart? 
They all but lived under one roof. Here the true and genuine ideal 
of Christianity was realized; it was a real brotherhood. Remnants 
of this fraternal spirit are still seen in certain organizations of the 
Middle Ages. But the progressive secularization of public life has 
swept the last traces away. For many Christianity has become an 
individual affair, a private matter, such as the Socialist would have 
it. The members of a parish must, in some degree, imitate the 
common life of the first Christians. They must be closely drawn 
together and exert upon one another a disciplining and sanctifying 
influence. 

In a society all causation is cumulative. The good is multiplied. 
The individual is encouraged to attain the moral level of the whole 
community. A thousand hands reach down to lift him up. A 
thousand hands stretch out to steady his faltering footsteps. The 
social momentum carries him along. In society the individual is 
always infinitely better or worse than he would be by himself. 
That, of course, holds good also of religion. Christ made His 
religion a Church, that is, a social organism. 

To secure for the members of his parish all the natural advan- 
tages and supreme blessings of association in religion is the task 
which the city pastor sets himself and which he labors to accom- 
plish in spite of the obstacles that the unfavorable environment 
presents. * 


3 Acts II. 41-46. 

4The benefits of association among men who have a common aim are con- 
siderable. They are so important that some sociologists overrate them and 
attribute all human progress to the fact of association, disregarding as negligible 
all individual contributions. In view of the fact that man owes so extremely 
much to society, the exaggeration is very pardonable. The process that con- 
tinually goes on in society between its members may be likened to the physical 
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BRINGING THE ParisH MEMBERS TOGETHER 


That great curse of individualism which has infected the eco- 
nomic life of the world and has brought about its complete dis- 
organization has also, in a measure, impaired the solidarity of 
religious bodies. The brotherhood idea has very much faded from 
the minds even of Catholics. To belong to the same parish hardly 
means anything. It does not establish any social relationship. It 
does not set up any personal contacts. In fact, in most cases the 
members of a parish do not know one another. They walk in and 
out the same door of the same place of worship for years and never 
get as far as a nodding acquaintance. How can people dwelling in 
such social isolation be beneficially influenced by the community? 

The relation between the faithful and the congregation was not 
meant to be an impersonal one. It was intended to be very intimate 
and to reach out to the whole of life. To that fuller and richer 
idea of the parish community we must get back and try to over- 
come the baleful effects of individualism in religion. 

Pastoral genius is as much a reality as artistic or industrial 
‘genius. The leader in industry discovers new methods of produc- 
tion, finds new markets for his products, launches on new and more 
profitable enterprises and opens up fields for investment that had 
not been dreamt of by his competitors. So also the pastor who is 
gifted with the genius of organization will invent means by which 
he can effect a closer union of his parishioners. He will multiply 
the occasions on which they can meet face to face, exchange ideas 
and cement friendships. 


Since the religious interest is not sufficiently intense to gather 
the members of the flock within the shadow of the church, other 
interests of a worldly nature must be played upon in order to draw 
men to the church. The church must form the end of many roads. 
All manners and kinds of approach to the sanctuary must be opened 


phenomena of osmosis and infiltration. Two men cannot walk down the street 
together or meet in a railroad station without exercising some mutual influence. 
Evidently great possibilities are here given for eventful exploitation. How much 
good may accrue to the Church and to the souls of those concerned if the 
pastor can get the men of his parish to meet, to talk together in a merely social 
way, to discuss live topics, to while away a few hours in a thoroughly Catholic 
atmosphere and thus to lay the foundations of Christian friendships that may 
mean very much and have far-reaching and beneficial effects! 
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up. Many avenues may be built which will all lead to the same 
goal. The church must become the center of many interests. 

We have here an adaptation of the social center idea, according 
to which the church should not only administer to the spiritual 
needs of the faithful, but take over all the functions that are com- 
patible with its primary aims, and constitute itself, in the fullest 
sense of the word, a community center. Admitting that the idea 
may easily be carried to excess, it nevertheless has much to recom- 
mend it. Always it must be kept in view that the one and great 
mission of the Church is to save souls, and not to be a purveyor of 
amusement, nor an employment agency, nor a sewing circle, nor a 
recreational center, nor anything that does not bear directly on 
things eternal. Withal, these secondary things may be made means 
by which men are attracted towards the Church, of which it may be 
said with greater justice than of the old philosopher: Nihil humani 
a me alienum puto. 

Those who are first led to the church to enjoy a pleasant evening 
or afternoon, those who come there to find material assistance or 
those who are attracted by some worldly consideration may end by 
staying to receive her spiritual gifts and learn to love her for her 
own sweet sake. The Church desires nothing better. 

Let us remember that in the ages of faith the Church actually 
exercised many social functions, so that this extended activity is 
only a return to a happier age. The Church has not willingly given 
up this territory; it has been wrested from her by the Reformation. 
This divorce of life from religious influence is what we deplore as 
secularization. Now the Church is endeavoring to regain the lost 
territory and to reestablish herself as a social power. Also, we may 
recall to our minds that the idea that the priest must confine his 
activities to the sanctuary and the sacristy was the fruit of the 
Jansenistic error and that it worked great mischief in France, where 
this policy was for a long time followed by the clergy. 


THE SpirIT oF NEIGHBORLINESS 


The longing of man for social contacts and friendship is as 
imperative as his craving for food. Not without good cause has 
friendship been the theme of many a poem and inspiring essay. 
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One of the hardest things for the poor and the bedridden 
to bear is the loneliness that surrounds and engulfs them like a 
boundless ocean. ‘This is quite natural, for man has been created 
a social being and only in society and through human companion- 
ship does he achieve perfection and find happiness. The most pre- 
cious gift we can bestow on anyone is true friendship and kindly 
comradeship. They bring sunshine and fragrance into human 
existence which, without them, is unprofitable, stale, rank and 
insipid. 

St. Paul tells us that as Christians we are members of Christ 
and insists that a spirit of friendship should pervade the ranks of 
the faithful.” Here is a lesson for the parish, according to which 
it is plain that the spirit of neighborliness should be cultivated 
deliberately and assiduously among all those that attend the same 
church. Something of a family spirit should, in course of time, 
grow up between the members of a parish and bind them together. 

The newcomer should meet with a warm and cordial welcome 
and be introduced at once to all the spiritual and temporal advan- 
tages which the congregation has in store for him. This will not 
be done if it is left to anyone and everyone. Hence, one of the 
first things in a large city parish, in which the population continu- 
ally fluctuates, is a committee of welcome that makes it a point to 
discover the newcomer and to approach him in a neighborly spirit. 
The new arrival is not a stranger in fact, but a member of the 
household of God and a brother in Christ and he should be made 
to feel at home among his fellow parishioners, lest he go and seek 
other companions that will alienate him from the Church.°® 

5 Rom. XII. 4, 10. 

6 Under the heading, “The Sociability Section,” Father E. F. Garesché, S.J., 
takes up this matter in his helpful book on parish organization. He writes: 
“Though the Parish Welfare Section works for sociability in some parishes it 
may be well to have a special Section whose members devote themselves to 
promoting sociability among the members of the parish and to welcoming new- 
comers and making them feel that they are a part of the life of the parish 
and are wanted in its activities. A good deal of tact and perseverance is required 
in this work, and the members of the section will have to find out for them- 
selves how best to conduct it under the circumstances of the parish. Thus in 
some instances the sociability workers may divide the parish into convenient 
districts, each one taking the locality in which he or she lives and noticing 
newcomers, making a special effort to get in touch with them and introducing 
them to the pastor. They may also offer to be of help to those whom they 
see are strangers in the parish, to inform them as to the hours of Masses, 
invite them to join the Sodality or other parish activities, and offer to introduce 


them to some members of the parish. There are Catholic girls and young men 
who come to work in a city from country places who drift into the parish and 
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More courtesy might also be exercised among the churchgoers 
and a little kindly human interest displayed among them. A 
friendly word may open up the avenues of approach to a soul and 
unlock opportunities for doing good. 


SOCIETIES AND CLUBS 


Even those children that have attended the parochial school in 
many cases slip away from the Church as they grow up and form 
other associations, in response to their need of friendly human inter- 
course. Gradually they drift into an entirely non-Catholic environ- 
ment and may contract social connections that will effectually sever 
their relations with the Church. This may be forestalled if they 
are kept in close touch with a Catholic environment. The latter 
can only be effected by societies and clubs, which must supplement 
the work of the church and the school. The various societies of a 
parish constitute a network which does not allow the individual 
to escape from social contact and always brings him into renewed 
social relations with his fellow parishioners. It prevents two 
things, isolation and fellowship with non-Catholics. 

As things are in our days a city parish without societies and 
clubs would languish and gradually die of inanition. On the young 
generation we can retain our hold only through societies of one 
kind or another, by which they become attached to the Church and 
by which their religious interest is kept alive. This truth is now 
recognized the whole world over. Our separated brethren know 
but too well the value of such organizations and, unfortunately, not 
only use them to retain their own but also to wean Catholics from 
church affiliation. In every Catholic country we now have vigor- 
ous organizations endeavoring to gather into their ranks the young 
especially, but also men and women of all walks of life. Through 
this movement it is hoped that religious life will be invigorated and 
that the churches will be filled. A writer in a French periodical 
says: “By means of these clubs the homes will be reformed and 
our deserted churches refilled.’” 
































have no friends or associates. They are especially benefited by such activities.” 
(Social Organization in Parishes. New York, Benziger Bros., 1921.) 

7C’est par le patronage que se reformeront les foyers chretiens et que nos 
églises cesseront d’étre désertes. C’est par eux que le prétre pourra pénétrer 
dans les familles ot régne l’indifference ou méme Tlhostilité religieuse. Une 
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The psychology of the club is very simple. If the religious 
incentive is not sufficiently vigorous to attract men to the Church 
some other inducement must be added to reinforce the former. 
Every legitimate human aspiration may be enlisted in this cause. 
The Lord first won the crowds by giving them bread and when 
they had closed in around Him He fed them with His heavenly doc- 
trine. In the same manner we may use all rightful interests as 
bonds by which to attach men to the Church. The play instinct 
may thus be exploited, as is done in the scout movement, or in the 
various athletic teams of the parish. There is no question that in 
this way many are kept in close connection with the parish who 
would otherwise drift into dangerous surroundings. A gymnasium, 
a playground, a library, a sewing circle, cooking classes, a day 
nursery, an employment agency, a bureau for legal advice, a board- 
ing house, under Catholic auspices—all may become valuable 
contributories to the number of active church communicants.*® 


We distinguish between a society and a club. In the society the 
religious element predominates and it is for those who display. an 
active religious interest. The club emphasizes the social features 
and is particularly for those whose interest must be aroused by other 
than purely religious motives.® 

The clubs must not be allowed to vegetate for themselves. They 
require both supervision and continual encouragement. Care must 
be taken that the religious element does not become obtrusive or it 
will frighten away those whom we are trying to attract. Withal a 
religious atmosphere must be present. To manage a club properly 
requires considerable tact, prudence, patience and no end of work. 
To think that a Catholic club could run itself and that it is enough 
for the parish priest to show himself at infrequent intervals is a fatal 
absence, une indisposition d’un patronné seront la raison ou le prétexte d’une visite 
a sa famille. Une féte au patronage et a l’église, féte 4 laquelle les jeunes gens, 
par leur chants, prendront une part active, donnera l'occasion d’une invitation. 
{L’Union, 1913.) 

8 Et quel bien ne font-elles (les ceuvres Catholiques) pas a une paroisse? ... 
Elles sont encore un lien, un trait d’union entre le prétre et le peuple; elles pré- 
parent pour l’avenir des recrues meilleures et sont en un mot le salut des 
paroisses. (Cfr. Paul Feron-Vrau, Les Patronages Catholiques, Paris, Maison 


=. > oo Presse, p. 14. Patronage is the French equivalent for our English 
club. 
® Toutefois, si la piété est nécessaire, elle ne pourrait seule étre un aimant 


roe fost remplier nos ceuvres. I] faut y ajouter des attraits plus matériels. 
.c. p. 19. 
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error which has wrecked many a promising organization. The 
priest, though he may have lay cooperators who take much of the 
work from his hands, will have to reconcile himself to the fact that 
a large portion of his time will be consumed by the affairs of the 
club. If we thoroughly appreciate this fact we shall easily come 
to the conclusion that our large city parishes are actually under- 
staffed. The purely religious work does not make such heavy 
demands on the time of the clergy; but the social activity, which 
in our days has become an absolute necessity, taxes their energies 
to the limit. Societies and clubs are not labor saving devices; on 
the contrary, they create new work, add new responsibilities and 
increase the care and anxiety of the clergy; on the other hand, they 
offer ample rewards and afford many consolations to the priest who 
devotes himself unsparingly to their success. 

Of course the priest cannot be expected to become an amusement 
promoter or an impresario; but it would be impossible to lay down 
any hard and fast lines in this matter. Prudence will prevent the 
priest from doing anything that is derogatory to his dignity or that 
would discredit the Church. Circumstances and the public attitude 
must be taken into consideration. In one of our large Eastern cities 
an enterprising pastor has started a dancing school for his congte- 
gation, or rather for his neighborhood, to offset the evils of the 
commercially managed dancing halls. We presume that he has 
done the right thing. Our young generation will dance. If so, it 
is expedient that they indulge this form of recreation under condi- 
tions that will safeguard their morals and will reduce the incident 
dangers to a minimum. Besides it is advantageous to give Catho- 
lic young men and Catholic young women an opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted. Such considerations have undoubtedly inspired the 
venture which some regard as unconventional. Of course, in this 
case the pastor sees to it that everything improper is excluded from 
the hall and that an air of thorough respectability prevails. Per- 
haps he saves, in this manner, many souls from dangerous associa- 
tions and consequent ruin, perhaps he thus prevents the formation 
of friendships that would lead to disastrous mixed marriages of 
hasty unions, perhaps he may have the joy of bringing back to the 
fold many that have drifted away. 

Anything that will bring the members of the parish together, 
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that will promote fellowship between them, that will bring into 
closer contact with the solid and sound kernel of the congregation, 
those that form the loose fringe is desirable, if done with prudence 
and tact and in harmony with Diocesan regulations. 


Stupy CIRCLES 


There is great eagerness for information among our men especi- 
ally. They regret the lack of opportunity in their younger days 
and are anxious to make up for their deficiencies. A_ study 
club, intended for serious work, will strongly appeal to them. 
They desire instruction and enlightenment on the current topics of 
the day, on historical subjects, religious matters and the much dis- 
cussed social question. They love discussions and arguments, if 
well conducted. 

A study circle will bring back to the Church men who have been 
disaffected by socialistic propaganda or who chafe under some 
social wrong. Working men will see their interest in religion 
revived and sharpened through it. Pertinently, the late lamented 
Father Charles Plater, S.J., writes on this subject: “Two very 
encouraging features of Catholic social work in America may be 
here noted. The first is the recent growth of study clubs which 
: are regarded as the key of the situation. Groups of 
laymen in the various parishes studying under the direction or at 
least with the encouragement of the parish priest cannot fail to 
sharpen the social sense of the community and give a decided 
impulse to local Catholic action. Another hopeful sign is the stress 
which is being laid in some quarters on the parish as not merely the 
ecclesiastical unit but the social unit as well.”’° 

10 The Priest and Social Action_ (New York, Longmans, Green and Co., 
p. 136.) Anent the same work in England he writes: “We may here note the 
increasing interest displayed by the clergy in the formation of parochial study 
clubs. The number of such clubs is increasing rapidly amongst us, and it must be 
remembered that they depend upon the approval of the priest for their existence 
and, as a rule, upon his active encouragement for their success. This particular 
type of parochial activity has only lately been introduced into this country on 
any large scale, though it has long flourished abroad. with most beneficial 
results. Hence, it has involved on the part of the clergy a readiness to employ 
new methods and to meet the needs of the time. Many a hardworked priest 
has taken down his Devas from its shelf, or worked his way through a Catholic 
social manual, in order to be ready to act as Director to a group of miners, 
or weavers who, as Catholics, have a mission in their particular sphere of labor.” 
(Cfr. p. 101.) Concerning the aftercare of boys and girls, he says: “No less 


momentous is the question of the aftercare of children who have left school, 
to which the clergy have lately been giving more attention. Hitherto the 
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A church organized along the lines mentioned will be able to 
hold its own in the face of many odds and will not succumb to the 
disadvantages of its social environment. It will resist the wear and 
tear of time as much as that is possible for a social organism. It 
will hardly leave any loopholes by which its members can slip away 
from its influence and it will retrieve those who temporarily escape 
from its hold. Like a net flung far and wide, it catches the stray- 
ing, the drifting, the casuals, and brings them into touch with the 
community life. By its manifold activities it reaches out to every- 
body and caters to every human interest. Some at the outset, it 
may hold only by a slender thread, but this, in course of time, will 
be woven into a cable that permanently binds. 

In the desert of the large city, such a parish will be like a blessed 
oasis, in which Catholic life thrives and all the Christian virtues 
flourish, in which the fountains of grace never cease to flow and 
upon which the dews of heaven descend abundantly. 


Rev. CHarLes BruEut, D.D. 





school question has absorbed so much of the energy of the Catholic body that 
not sufficient thought was bestowed upon those who had left school. Much, of 
course, has been done through the instrumentality of the Brigade, the Scouts, 
and clubs to which reference has been made. But these organizations, after all, 
only touch a small percentage of working boys, and there remained a vast 
number who drifted away from religious influences soon after leaving school. 
Our leakage in this way has been appalling. The school unquestionably does 
much for the child, but its activity ceases precisely at a time when the tempta- 
tions of the boy or girl multiply and when they are thrown into thousands of 
occasions of sin in their daily occupations. The work of the school must be 
continued or all what has been done is wasted. In this strain M. P. Feron-Vrau 
writes: “Le mal est si grand autour de la jeunesse! Les causes qui mettent en 
péril la foi et les moeurs des écoliers, des apprentis, des jeunes ouvriers, se sont 
tellement multipliées dans les rues, a l’atelier, a l’école, dans les lieux de diver- 
tissements et jusque dans la famille qui n’a plus, trop souvent, hélas! ni con- 
science de ses droits ni le courage de ses devoirs, que la charité de 1l’Eglise 
s'est émue et a trouvé le reméde nécessaire . . . Le grand défaut de l’école 
est de laisser l'enfant au moment ot il aurait le plus besoin d’étre suivi et guidé, 
de la laisser au moment ow, sa personnalité se développant, il va devenir quelqu’un. 
Or, si bonne et si solide qu’ait été l'éducation qu’il a recue a l’école, ses passions 
naissantes et le souffle délétére qu’il respirera dés qu’il entrera en contact avec 
latelier, auront tot fait de tout étouffer, de tout renverser . . . A coté de 
lécole l’ceuvre de jeunesse est nécessaire: elle l’est peut-étre plus encore au 
sortir de l’école et c’est surtout en faveur de cet age difficile qu’ont été entre- 
prises la plupart des ceuvres.” (1. c. p. 12.) The work here alluded to is not, 
strictly speaking, relief work or charitable activity. It belongs to what is called 
welfare work, social redemption or settlement work. The actual relief of 
distress, succor in bodily need, assistance in affliction may commend themselves 
more strongly to some temperaments; but the work above referred to is not 
less necessary. It deals with the relief of spiritual distress and so in a larger 
sense may be classified under the heading of charity. All that has been suggested 
as helps towards consolidating the parish in some way or other may be brought 
into relation with the spiritual works of mercy and, therefore, has the very 
highest sanction. 








THE LABOR SPY IN THE LABOR UNION 


By the Rev. JosEpH Husstern, S.J., Ph.D. 


How destructive to the interests of capital as well as of the 
worker labor spy agencies may at times become is best illustrated 
by the story of the activities of “S-32,” an operative, as the labor 
spy is technically called, within the machinists’ union. His case 
is cited at some length in “Public Opinion and the Steel Strike of 
1919,” although the facts recorded preceded that event. A passing 
allusion is also made by Sydney Howard to the sworn statements 
of this spy. The original affidavit is in the possession of the 
machinists’ union at Chicago. 

“S-32” had, like many another laborer under similar circum- 
stances, been allured by an advertisement calling for a machinist 
required to do “efficiency service.” This term meant nothing very 
definite to him, but on making application he found himself in the 
office of a detective agency. The fact that he held a union card 
helped him to secure employment. His first commission was to 
apply for “a job” in the Stromberg Motor Service Company. 
After two futile efforts he succeeded in obtaining work as a 
repair man in these shops. His instructions from the detective 
agency were that he was to notice waste of material and report 
the better workers for promotion. Soon, however, he found 
that this was not the ultimate purpose of the agency, whatever 
might have been the motor company’s object in contracting with 
it for a labor spy. “Never mind how they throw away screws, 
tools, nuts,” he was told, “we are not interested . . . that is 
up to the superintendent.” He was next furnished with a set of 
“Rules for Operatives,” of which he notes the following from 
memory : 


Try at all times to find out who is a member of a labor organization. 

Report same at once in your daily report. 

Be a good mixer. 

Try to find out how the fellows feel, if they are dissatisfied or if they are 
satisfied with their jobs. 

Try to find out if they urge their fellows to join the organization. 

Be always on your guard. 
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In the organization where you are a member, try to get as popular as yoy 
possibly can. 
Try to hold as many and as high offices as you can. 
Try always to keep in close touch with other officers of your organization, 
particularly with the business agents. 





That these rules are no invention of the labor spy is plain from 
the very advertisements sent out by such detective agencies. [ 
need but cite a single instance. Here is a plain business solicitation 
from Robert J. Foster, of the Foster Service of New York. The 
promise which it gives of being able to control the movements of 
the labor unions must evidently rest upon the work of influential 
labor spies active within the unions in question. 





First: I will say that if we are employed before any union or organization 
is formed by the employees, there will be no strike and no disturbance. This 
does not say that there will be no unions formed, but it does say that we will 
control the activities of the union and direct its policies provided we are allowed 
a free hand by our clients. 


Second: If a union is already formed and no strike is on or expected to be 
declared within thirty to sixty days, although we are not in the same position 
as we would be in the above case, we could—and I believe with success—carry 
on an intrigue which would result in factions, disagreements, resignations of 
officers and a general decrease in membership; and, if a strike were called, we 
would be in a position to furnish information, etc., of contemplated assaults. 

Unfortunately, the detective agencies would be able to do still 
more, and, as in so many cases, themselves direct such assaults upon 
property and persons, casting the blame, of course, in their reports, 
upon the working men. The duped employer can never know the 
truth. 

But the main point stressed by the rules quoted above from “S-32” 
may be found confirmed in the various exposures of labor spies, 
as when the Journal of Electrical Workers and Operators, in con- 
nection with one of these periodical exposures writes: “Spies em- 
ployed by so-called detective agencies to gnaw at the vitals of labor, 
are chosen for their ability to become popular and hold office in 
local unions.”” The spy discovered in that particular instance was 
“No. 166,” G. E. Brock by name, who was recording secretary 
of Local No. 45, Buffalo, N. Y., and as such “not only had access 
to all the records but was also in a position to doctor the minutes 
and withhold correspondence addressed to the local whenever that 
course might seem best calculated to create disorder and distrust in 
the local union.” He is described as “the affable Brock,” and had 
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been repeatedly transferred from one local to another, according 
to his masters’ changing purposes. 

Let us return now to our friend “S-32.” He had by this time 
admirably learned his lesson. When the manager of the detective 
office determined to obtain employment for his spies in the Miehle 
Printing Press Company, where a machinists’ union had been 
recently formed, “S-32” was ordered to stir up trouble there among 
the men: “You must start a firebrand in that shop,” was the bland 
commission given him. “You must do everything possible to stir 
up the men; make hot speeches in the organization ccmmittee so 
we will be able to get a job in that firm.’ ‘The effort was successful 
and a contract was secured from the Miehle Printing Press Com- 
pany, after which “S-32” was told to “lay low.” In the same way 
he was ordered to “stir up trouble” in the Bude Motor Works 
and in the Stewart Speedometer Co., that a contract might be 
secured. The method of the spy consisted in arousing the business 
agents (“walking delegates”) and the organization committees of 
his union to distribute literature in such shops, to create dissatis- 
faction among the men, and then to begin the work of active organ- 
izing under such auspices. In the meantime the detective agency 
would approach the firm, and show how completely they under- 
stood the situation, and affirm that through their influence in the 
union they would be able “to hold things down.” 

The trouble, of course, did not end for the firm once the de- 
tectives had been placed. It was then necessary to see to it that 
the service would become indispensable for the employer. In the 
same manner the trained spy, to hold his place, would invent matter 
when there was none to report. In the actual strike which was 
fomented in the Louis Wolf Manufacturing Company the agency 
used the employer himself to precipitate trouble by urging him “not 
to give in one inch of ground.” The agency “beat up” the strikers, 
the manager himself using a blackjack, while “S-32” was told to 
patrol along the Wolf plant as one of the workers and allow him- 
self to be arrested, the agency procuring his discharge. Wittingly 
or unwittingly, the police have too often been made to fall in with 
the detectives’ plans. 

But these were only the simpler aspects of this game. The more 
complicated moves were those that took place in the labor unions 
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themselves, where it was important for the detective agency to 
procure strategic official positions for its men. Here is a sample of 
the maneuvering required. “P. O.” is used in the following pas- 
sage for the manager of the detective agency, called here “the XX 
Co.,” while the candidate who was to be coached for his election in 
the union as business agent—the title of “walking delegate” is 
objectionable to unionists—is denoted as “BB.” The spy thus con- 
tinues his story given under oath: 
One morning P. O. told me that he had to have a business agent in District 
No. 8, in order to control the District. I asked him who was his candidate. He 
told me “that it was against the rules of the XX Co. to give away the names 
of operators to another operator, but to some extent I will have to take you in 
consideration. I have got an Irishman who is a District Delegate and who has 


worked for us faithfully for a long time and I will have him make a little speech 
the next District Meeting and then you will know who the man is.” 


Naturally I kept my eyes open the next District Meeting and I saw BB of 
Lodge 208 getting up and telling the District how the Business Agents were 
neglecting organization work on the South Side. I then knew my man. 


P. O. again called me in to give me instructions for the Business Agents’ 
election. He said, “BB is a fine fellow, but he needs a little education so you and 


he are just going to get together and make up the speeches which he is going 
to hold.” 


An interesting incident occurred in the electioneering contest 
which now ensued when an enthusiastic and able trade unionist 
disclosed to the spy his strong opposition to BB. “S-32” duly re- 
ported this opposition to the manager of his labor-spy bureau. 
“You know there is one fine fellow in Lodge 229,” he said, “and 
he could do a lot for BB, but he is entirely opposed to him.” On 
learning the name of this new interloper the manager simply re- 
marked : “I will fix him.” A few days later this man appeared as a 
hot supporter of BB. He was only another operator of the detec- 
tive agency. In a similar manner a fourth fellow-operator was 
soon discovered by “S-32.” To the latter’s surprise this doughty 
unionist from the machinists’ Lodge 338 delivered a convincing 
speech in favor of BB which “S-32” himself had written. Finally, 
to make assurance doubly sure, our spy was asked by the detective 
agency’s manager to stuff the ballot box in favor of their candidate. 
I told him that it was a hard thing to do. But he said, “You are chairman of 
the Election Board, you have access to the ballot boxes, you try your best and 


BB will be elected.” I promised him I would, but of course would at no time 
attempt to do any stuffing. 
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It is gratifying, after reading all this intrigue, to be able to 
state that when the election took place BB was defeated. It 
cost the detective agency $500 to run this campaign, and the man- 
ager could not see why he had failed. 


I have elsewhere declared that no credence should ordinarily be 
given to the reports of labor spies, and that it would not be safe 
to accept on their face value any of the many affidavits that can 
readily be gotten from ex-spies. But the present account has all 
the ear-marks of truth and is sufficiently confirmed by other actual 
happenings. It shows, in an elaborate way, the work that is actu- 
ally being done within labor unions by many such agencies. It 
is a work completely destructive of all Christian relations between 
labor and capital, and ruinous to the interests of both classes. 








BIBLICAL STUDIES 
By the Rev. Wa.LTER Dru, S.J.* 


The Biblical Commission and the Fourth Gospel 


We take it that all Catholics accept John’s Gospel as historical, 
irrespective of the fact that his style is his own,—as markedly his 
own as St. Paul’s is his. It differs from the style and manner of 
the Synoptists. This difference has never caused much of a stir 
among Catholic scholars. 


DocUMENTS OF THE BIBLICAL COMMISSION ON JOHN 


It was not until Modernism exaggerated the symbolism of John, 
that the Biblical Commission received the following dubiwm: 

If we take into consideration the difference of time, scope, and persons (for 
whom and against whom the author wrote), may the difficulties, which are drawn 


from the comparison of John’s Gospel with the other three, be reasonably solved 
as the holy Fathers and Catholic exegetes have done? 


To this query, the Commission gave an affirmative answer.* 
Since that authoritative reply, only a few bold Modernists have 
overweeningly attacked the historical worth of the Fourth Gospel 
and interpreted it as a pious meditation rather than the factual 
statement of an inspired eye-witness. We have seen with what 
highhanded methods Baron von Hiigel overrides this decision.?, We® 
have also noticed that Dr. Scannell, though not by any means so 
extravagant as von Hiigel, yet noticeably is at variance* with 
the reply of the Biblical Commission to the subjoined dubium: 


Notwithstanding the practice of arguing from the Fourth Gospel as from a 
strictly historical document,—a practice which has ever held sway in the uni- 
versal Church from earliest times,—because, forsooth, of the peculiar character 
of that Gospel, and the evident intention of the author to illustrate and vindicate 
the divinity of Christ by the deeds and discourses of the Lord, may it be said 
that the facts narrated in the Fourth Gospel have been either entirely or in part 
made up as allegories or doctrinal symbols, and that the discourses of the Lord 


* Written for this magazine prior to the author’s recent death. 

1 May 29, 1907; cf. Acta Sancte Sedis, vol. 40 (1907), p. 383. 

2 Cf. HomILetic AND Pastorat Review, April, 1929, pp. 608 ff. 

8 Ibid. pp. 607, 608. 

4 The Priest’s Studies (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1908.) 
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are not strictly and truly discourses of the Lord Himself, but theological com- 
positions of the writer, though assigned to the Lord? 


— 


The Commission gave a negative answer to this dubium.” It 
implicitly decided that John’s Gospel is “a strictly historical docu- 
ment” and prohibited Catholics from teaching that “the facts nar- 
rated in the Fourth Gospel have been entirely or in part made up*® 
as allegories or doctrinal symbols.”’ Dr. Scannell is plumb against 
this decision, when he writes that “the Fourth Gospel is mainly 
allegorical and theological.” 

In keeping with this reply of May 29, 1907, is the decree which 
the Biblical Commission had issued two years before in regard 
to the interpretation of those books of the Bible that are deemed 
to be historical : 

Dubium: May that opinion be admitted as a principle of right exegesis, 
which holds that the books of sacred Scripture, that have been deemed to be 
either entirely or in part historical, do not at times narrate history, which is 
strictly such and objectively true, but merely take on the guise of history, so as 
to bear a meaning other than the really literal or historical sense of the words? 

Reply: No; however, the case is excepted, though not easily nor rashly to be 
admitted, in which, so long as the interpretation of the Church does not run 
counter and her judgment is respected, it is proved by solid arguments that the 
sacred writer desired not to hand down history, which is strictly such and true, 


but in the guise and form of history to propose a parable, an allegory, or some 
meaning other than the really literal or historical sense of the words.” 


THE First CONCERN OF THE CATHOLIC EXEGETE 


sates 


‘Say 
From these authoritative decisions of the Holy See, we conclude 


that the first duty and concern of the Catholic exegete, in regard 
to the Fourth Gospel, is to defend its historicity. He must in- 
terpret John as “history, which is strictly sucl and objectively true.” 
When he tells Catholics How to Read St. John’s Gospel, it behooves 
him to first present to them the literal, historical meaning of the 
document. Then he may look for “guiding notions, directive ideas, 
organic doctrines,’* or any like esoteric “meaning other than the 
really literal or historical sense of the words” of the Fourth Gos- 


5 May 29, 1907, Cf. Documenta ad Pontificiam Commissionem de Re Biblica 
Spectantia. By Leopold Fonck, S.J. (Rome: Biblical Institute, 1915), p. 27, 28. 
Dr. Scannell’s book received the imprimatur December 10, 1907, and was pub- 
lished in 1908. 

8 (totaliter vel ex ge conficta). 


7 Decree of June 23, 1905; cf. Acta Sancte Sedis, vol. 38 (1905-1906), p. 124. 
8 Father Martindale in Catholic World, July, 1919, p. 459, 
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pel. So long as that meaning, which the sacred writer undoubtedly 
intended, is safeguarded, the Catholic Biblist may interpret 
typically or extend the literal and historical sense beyond its prima 
facie limits. However, he must never neglect to make most of the 
historical interpretation of John; and in going beyond that, must 
base his interpretation upon ecclesiastical documents, the witness 
of the Fathers, and the analogy of the faith. In his articles on 
How to Read St. John’s Gospel,’ Fr. Martindale should first and 
foremost have set forth and defended the literal and_ historical 
meaning, which John clearly intended and the Holy Spirit guaran- 
teed. He would then have been safe in extending the literal sense 
the full length of patristic interpretation. Instead, he leaves upon 
the reader an impression of belittling the historical sense, which is 
found everywhere in John; and fails to give patristic (other than 
an exploded Alexandrian) authority for his symbolical extension 
thereof. His readers may be led to take their own religious ex- 
perience as a criterion of Biblical interpretation. He writes: 


I have noticed again and again the positive exultation of spirit which those 
have experienced who have learned to construe John, and to realize their own 
supernatural possessions, in the light of the guiding notions I try to disengage. 
It is, then, certain guiding notions, directive ideas, organic doctrines,—what you 
will,—I will try below, to explain these phrases better,—which I hope to set 
forth in order; thus striving to reach the mind of John himself, and through 
him the mind of Christ.1° 

Rarely does John interpret the words of Jesus. The “positive 
exultation of spirit,” got “in the light of guiding notions” of John, 
may mislead one in “striving to reach the mind of John himself 
and through him the mind of Christ.” 

To have experienced “the positive exultation of spirit” is a 
Protestant criterion of Biblical inspiration and interpretation. One 
finds that exultation at a Methodist camp meeting. No doubt, it 
was the experience of many a Modernist. Surely Fr. Martindale 
does not mean to propose that “exultation of spirit” as a criterion 
of interpreting the words of Jesus. It has a Ritschlian ring to it 
and reminds one of such cant as “the inspirational value of service,” 
the “vital uplift of humanity,” “the righteousness of life in tune with 
the Infinite,” etc. Such a criterion as this “positive exultation of 


® Catholic World, July-October, 1919. 
10 Catholic World, July, 1919, p. 459. 
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spirit, . . . in the light of the guiding notions,’ which Fr. 
Martindale disengages for the Catholic reader, were fatal to the 
single, authoritative, historical, inspired sense of John and would 
logically lead to the riotous revel of camp meeting exegesis, or to 
the refined, free lance, symbolical, vague, interpretation of an up- 
lifter at the Y. M. C. A. Such a misunderstanding of John would 
have been forestalled by Fr. Martindale, had he made more of the 
historical meaning of the Fourth Gospel. 

A “positive exultation of spirit,’ consequent upon “the light of 
the guiding notions” of Fr. Martindale is no guarantee to a 
sane, scientific, Catholic interpretation of John the Historian. “Look 
to it that the light, which is in thee, be not the dark.’’* One is in the 
dark, who “in the light of Fr. Martindale’s guiding notions” is 
“striving to reach the mind of John himself, and through him the 
mind of Christ.” Sane, scientific, Catholic exegesis does not strive 
to reach the mind of Jesus through the mind of John. For John 
rarely interprets a discourse of Jesus to us. And as for directive 
ideas, in the true light by which to interpret John, there is one,— 
not the mystic idea of Fr. Martindale, but the apologetic idea of the 
Biblical Commission, which will not direct us wrongly. It is this: 


John wrote his Gospel history, “to illustrate and vindicate the 
divinity of Christ by the deeds and discourses of the Lord.” This 
is the directive idea, in keeping with which John marshals his facts. 
If we study the Fourth Gospel in the light of this Johannine thesis, 
—to be convinced of, and better to understand, the divinity of 
Christ—we may not be experiencing a Protestant “positive exul- 
tation of spirit” in the dark; but we shall “reach the mind of John 


himself” in the light. For John’s mind, in its literal meaning, is 
primarily apologetic and historical. 


WITNESS OF JOHN TO His APOLOGETIC 


To deny the apologetic purpose of John is to throw over the 
authority of his inspired statements. In what was the close of 
his Gospel, before he added the twenty-first chapter, he wrote: 

Now many other signs of His mission Jesus wrought before the disciples; 


and they are not written in this book. These have been written, that ye may 


11 Luke XI. 35. 
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believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that, believing, ye may by 
His power have life eternal.12 

There is John’s clear cut purpose. It is exactly the same as that 
of the Synoptists. It is apologetic. John has his way of apologetic; 
Matthew, Mark and Luke have theirs. And all these four ways 
converge toward the same point: the proof of the Messiahship 
and the divinity of Jesus, and the establishment of the Kingdom 
of God which He came to found. 

In view of this apologetic purpose, which John so clearly, un- 
hesitatingly, and unflinchingly writes, the following statement of 
Fr. Martindale calls for proof: 

John is happiest, and therefore writes most easily, when he is not wrestling 
with “proofs.” They are but incidentally drawn in, because of restive thoughts 
and wills, and actual problems in the early history of the Christian Church. 
He is not constructing an apologetic, primarily. ... He is hymning the Com- 
munion of the Soul with Christ. He supplies illustrations and authority to the 
professed and formal theologian, yet not such is he. He would be sorry, almost, 
were “proofs” in the front rank. He wants Christ to be self-sufficient.13 

Fr. Martindale “is happiest, and therefore writes most easily, 
when he is not wrestling with ‘proofs’.” He puts “proofs” in 
quotation marks ; they do not interest him in matters Biblical. They 
are not even “incidentally drawn in,’ when he sets himself the 
task of teaching folk How to Read St. John’s Gospel. Because his 
four articles “are not meant to be scholarly at all, nor to accumulate 
Opinions, nor to display erudition.’”** So he makes no allusion to 
ecclesiastical documents and patristic interpretations; but runs 
happily along. That is why his readers may erroneously interpret 
John the Historian. 

The Fourth Gospel assigns to Jesus the discourse to Nicodemus”® 
and the Eucharistic sermon at Capharnaum.*® Fr. Martindale in- 
terprets them “in the light of guiding notions”; and strives “‘to 
reach the mind of John himself.” There is danger that his readers 
forget the simple historical meaning that Jesus, and not John, here 
teaches; and substitute the content of John’s consciousness for 
that which Jesus meant to say. This is not allowed, unless “it 


12 John XX. 30, 31. 

13 “How to Read St. John’s Gospel,” Catholic World, October, 1919, pp. 80, 81. 
(Italics, except the last, are ours.) 

14 Catholic World, July, 1919, p. 459. 

15 John III. 11-21. 

16 John VI. 
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be proved by solid arguments that the sacred writer desired not 
to hand down history which is strictly such and true.” 

The fact is that John does wrestle with proofs. He expressly 
tells his readers: “These signs have been written, that ye may be- 
lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God.” The signs are 
miracles, “wrought before the disciples” in proof of the mission of 
Jesus. Why does John write them up? “That ye may believe 
that Jesus is the Christ.’ Could John more expressly have said 
that his purpose was apologetic? Have Matthew, Mark, or Luke 
set down their apologetic purpose more fairly and squarely? And 
yet we are told: “He is not constructing an apologetic, primarily 

He would be sorry, almost, were ‘proofs’ in the front 
rank.” 

Why, John expressly puts the “proofs in the front rank.” “These 
signs have been written, that ye may believe that Jesus is the 
Christ, the Son of God.” The proof of the Messiahship and Divin- 
ity of Christ, and that precisely because “these signs of His mission 
have been written,” comes first in the apologetic purpose of John. 
Next comes belief in the Messiahship and Divinity of Christ. The 
mystic union by grace comes third. The Gospel was written “that, 
believing, ye may by His power have life eternal.” 

If John “is not constructing an apologetic, primarily,” what is 
the chief aim of his Gospel? If his proofs “are but incidentally 
drawn in,” what does he write essentially? Fr. Martindale tells 
us, “He is hymning the Communion of the Soul with Christ.” Why 
those capitals? They may mislead the unwary layman into the 
fancy that John is “merely an eminent witness of Christian life, 
—that is, of the life of Christ in the Church at the end of the 
first century.” That were to hold one of the condemned proposi- 
tions of Lamentabili.." Fr. Martindale does not mean that! How- 
ever, he seems to make John only incidentally an apologist of Chris- 
tianity; and primarily a “witness of the life of Christ in the 
Church.” 


WITNEssS OF JOHN TO Hits HIsTorRIcITy 


As an afterthought, inspired by the Holy Spirit, John determined 
once again to drive home fully the historicity of his Gospel. 


17 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, lith ed., No. 2018. 
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I. Expiicir Evipence. After appending the story of the 
elevation of Peter to the primacy, John identified himself with 
“the disciple whom Jesus loved’; and bore such a personal, in- 
spired, and infallible witness to the historical truth of his Gospel 
as is entirely, lacking to the Synoptists. He wrote: 


This is that disciple, who bears witness to these statements, and who wrote 
them down. And we know that his witness is true.1§ 

John was at hand when the blood and water flowed from the 
side of Jesus. The phenomenon was preternatural; it might be 
doubted by some. So the evangelist insists that he was an eye- 
witness thereof, and that his historical character cannot be gain- 
said. He writes: 

He, that was an onlooker, has borne this testimony; and his testimony is true. 
Yea, he knows that he says the truth; so that ye also may believe.19 

Here the Holy Spirit guarantees the truth of John’s witness to 
his own historical worth. There is simply no question of John’s 
primarily “hymning the Communion of the Soul with Christ.” The 
Biblical Commission makes no mention of this “hymning,” when 
it teaches us how to read St. John. In fact, by roundly denying 
that John is “constructing an apologetic primarily, and implicitly 
saying that his main purpose is “hymning the Communion of the 
Soul with Christ,” Father Martindale runs the risk of misleading 
his readers into the sixteenth condemned proposition of Lamentabili: 


The narratives of John are not strictly history, but a mystic contemplation of 
the Gospel; the discourses, contained in his Gospel, are theological meditations 
- on the mystery of salvation, and are void of historical truth.?° 

For the readers of St. John the Evangelist, fixing their minds 
on this “hymning the Communion of the Soul with Christ,” will 
be oblivious of John’s primary apologetic and historical purpose. 
Such a wrong impression is carried on by our author’s distin- 
guishing the Synoptics from the Fourth Gospel as history is dis- 
tinct from a sermon: 


But this is at least true, that the Synoptics intend, on the whole, to narrate; 
John, on the whole, to preach a doctrine. But the Synoptists, too, are teaching, 
and John, too, is telling.?1 


18 John XXI. 24. 

19 John XIX. 35. 

20 Denzinger-Bannwart, Enchiridion, 11th ed., No. 2016. 
%1 Catholic World, July, 1919, p. 464. 
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—_—__ 


There is clearly some difference between the style of the Synoptics 
and that of John. But not the difference which Fr. Martindale 
finds. He gives the impression that John’s Gospel is not an his- 
torical work in exactly the same sense as are the Synoptics. That 
impression is all wrong. John does not, “on the whole,” intend 
“to preach a doctrine.” He intends to narrate just as historically 
as do the Synoptists. He writes fact-narrative just as they. And 
every historical statement of John is guaranteed by the same Holy 
Spirit as is responsible for the inspiration of every historical state- 
ment of the Synoptics. 

II. Impxicir Evipence. Why, there is a striking contrast 
between the Synoptists and John in the greater care taken by the 
latter to stress the historical character of his work. He seems of 
set purpose to have precluded Fr. Martindale’s misunderstanding. 
Take an instance. John frequently uses the technical words 
paptupém and paprupia just as we should expect that an his- 
torian would. On the contrary, the Synoptics scarcely make any 
use of either word. aprtupéw, “to bear witness, to testify,” is 
employed by Matthew only once, and then in regard to the Phar- 
isees ;*? by Luke, only of the folk of Nazareth who bore witness 
to Jesus ;* and by Mark not at all. In John, the verb, so charac- 
teristic of historical evidence, occurs thirty-two times. It is used 
by Jesus eighteen times in giving testimony of Himself or of 
something connected with His mission**; by the evangelist once in 
testifying that Jesus had no need of the witness of man,” twice in 
regard to himself”; by the Baptist seven times concerning Jesus” ; 
by the disciples of the Baptist once about the testimony of their 
leader in regard to Jesus**; and thrice with other witnesses to 
Jesus.”° 

The same striking contrast of John with the Synoptics is shown 
by the use of the technical, historian’s word paptupia, “testimony.” 


22 Matthew XXIII. 31. 
23 Luke IV. 22. 

24 John IIT. 11; IV, 44; V. 31, 32, 33, 36, 37, 39; VII. 7; VIII. 14, 18 (bis); 
X. 25; XIII. 21; XV. 26, 27; XVIII. 23, 37. 

25 John II. 25. 

26 John XIX. 35; XXI. 24. 

27 John I. 7, 8, 15, 32, 34; III. 28, 32. 

28 John III. 26. 
29 John IV. 39; VIII. 13; XII. 17. 













































* Gospel is strictly historical. 


80 Mark XIV. 55, 56, 59. 
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We find it used by Mark thrice, of the false witness against Jesus 
in the presence of the Sanhedrim®; by Luke once, in the story of 
the same trial; and by Matthew not even once. John is the only 
evangelist, who speaks of a witness, paptupiav, of the mission of 
Jesus. In the Fourth Gospel, we find the word used in this his- 
torical sense ten times by Jesus*’; twice by the Baptist*’; once by 
another witness to Jesus**; and twice by the evangelist in witness 
to his own historical worth.** 

This philological study shows that John took pains to impress 
the reader with his intention ‘‘on the whole, to narrate,” and not by 
any manner of means “to preach a doctrine.”” Moreover, it is of mo- 
ment to note that John does not use this technical language in order 
to present himself to the reader as Fr. Martindale’s John the Mystic, 
whose directive ideas are the key to a “mystic contemplation of the 
Gospel.” We have no evidence, in the content of John’s conscious- 
ness, that he was an “eminent witness of Christian life.” Whenever 
John speaks of himself as a witness,*® his avowed intention is to 
bring home to the reader the simple indisputable fact that this 


81 John III. 11, 32, 33; V. 31, 32, 34, 36; VIII. 14 (bis), 17. 
82 John I. 7 and 19. 

38 John VIII. 13. 

34 John XIX. 35; XXI. 24. 
35 John XIX. 35; XXI. 34. 





THE GAINING OF INDULGENCES 


By the Rev. STANISLAUS Woywobp, O.F.M. 


In the previous article we commented on those Canons of the 
Code which deal with the Concession of Indulgences. In the 
present discussion the Canons dealing with the rules for gaining 


Indulgences are considered. 


Persons CAPABLE OF GAINING INDULGENCES 


In order that a person may be capable of gaining an Indulgence 
for himself, it is necessary that he be baptized, free from ex- 
communication, in the state of grace at least at the end of the works 
prescribed and that he be a subject of the authority granting the 
Indulgence. 

In order that a subject capable of gaining Indulgences may actu- 
ally acquire them, he must have at least a general intention to gain 
them and he must do the required good works, at the time and in 
the manner prescribed by the document of concession. (Canon 025.) 

When the Church grants an Indulgence to an individual who has 
performed the good work upon the fulfillment of which it was con- 
ditioned, she makes use of the peculiar power of jurisdiction over 
souls which Christ conferred upon her. Though that jurisdiction 
differs altogether from human power or authority, still it is analo- 
gous to it. Human beings who have not been baptized are not 
considered subjects of the Church, wherefore the Church does not 
exercise her power over them. 

The attentive reader may say: “Did you not state in the article 
in last month’s issue that the Church was given her mission of 
saving souls with the same powers as those Christ Himself had?” 
Now, no Christian believer can doubt that Christ has power or 
jurisdiction over unbaptized and baptized alike. To this question 
we may answer that Christ gave the Church the same power as He 
had; but He gave her powers for a specific purpose and that pur- 
pose must tell precisely what powers Christ committed to the 
Church. It would be absurd to understand the powers which Christ 
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gave to the Church in the sense that He gave her the entire, 
unlimited power of God. The Church has, however, all the powers 
she needs for successfully carrying out her mission and if, as has 
happened frequently in the past nineteen hundred years, her work is 
interfered with by political powers, the latter will have to answer 
to God for such unlawful interference. 

Baptized persons who have incurred the censure of excommuni- 
cation, either by committing some sin or offense to which the law of 
the Church attaches this penalty, or through punishment imposed 
by a competent ecclesiastical court, are deprived of Indulgences, as 
well as of other spiritual blessings which come through the medium 
of the Church. (Cf. Canon 2262.) 

Another important condition for gaining Indulgences is that one 
be in the state of grace at the time one performs the last of the 
good works prescribed. It is easy to understand that a soul which 
is in mortal sin cannot obtain forgiveness—which is obtained by an 
Indulgence—of the temporal or temporary penalties due to sin, 
before it is freed from mortal sin. The good deeds done in the 
state of mortal sin will benefit a soul, inasmuch as those good works 
incline God to help a soul regain the state of grace more speedily; 
but they cannot benefit the soul any further, on account of the want 
of union with God and consequent want of supernatural life. 

The Code states that it suffices to be in the state of grace when 
the last of the good works demanded for the gaining of an Indul- 
gence is performed. As a rule confession, Holy Communion, 
prayers for the intention of the Holy Father, a visit to some church 
or shrine are required for Plenary Indulgences, or perhaps the 
saying of a certain prayer for a specified number of times, with 
confession and Holy Communion. The order in which the various 
pious actions are to be done is generally left to the discretion of 
the individual. The fact that one may not have been in the state 


of grace while performing some of the prescribed good works will 
not prevent him from gaining the Indulgence, provided the indi- 
vidual is in the state of grace when he performs the last of the 
prescribed good deeds. We should not be certain that the Indul- 
gence may be gained in that manner if it were not for the explicit 
concession of the Church as contained in Canon 925, Sec. 1, which 
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is truly a great concession to human weakness, for which we ought 
to be very thankful. 

Here we naturally come to, think of the controverted question 
whether one can gain an Indulgence for the benefit of the souls in 
purgatory without being in the state of grace. The Code does not 
settle the question, for Canon 925 speaks only of conditions requisite 
to gain an Indulgence for oneself. When the question was put 
before the S. Congregation of Indulgences in 1822, it refused to 
answer, but later, February 22, 1847, it said: “Consult approved 
authors.” 

Theologians are divided on the question. The argument in 
favor of a person in mortal sin gaining an Indulgence for the poor 
souls is not altogether convincing. It is argued that the merit of 
good works does not depend upon the merits of the person per- 
forming those good works but rather on the concession of the 
Church. This seems to be begging the question. If it were cer- 
tain that the Church gave this effect to the good works, irrespective 
of the state of the soul of the person performing those works, there 
would be no question. It would then be similar to the administra- 
tion of the Sacramentals and other official prayers of the Church 
over the faithful by a minister who is lacking sanctifying grace. 
Does the Church constitute any of the faithful her minister or rep- 
resentative in the performance of the good works required for the 
gaining of Indulgences? It is not very probable, but if she did, 
the personal character of the individual acting in her name and by 
her authority for the spiritual benefit of others could not prevent 
those acts from having the effect which the Church gives them. 

Finally, the Code states that the person who wishes to gain an 
Indulgence must be a subject of the authority granting the Indul- 
gence. By far the greater number of Indulgences are granted by 
the Holy See and therefore all Catholics can gain these Indulgences. 
The bishop can, of course, grant Indulgences for the territory of 
his diocese only. Canon 927, however, notes that all who are actu- 
ally in a diocese can gain the Indulgences granted by the bishop, 
unless he restricts them to the people resident in his diocese. 

Section 2 of Canon 925 specifies what is actually required to 
gain Indulgences. First, there must be at least a general inten- 
tion of gaining the Indulgences, Second, one must perform the 
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enjoined good works at the time and in the manner specified in the 
document or announcement granting the Indulgences. This rule 
needs no further comment; for whosoever wishes to receive a favor 
offered to him under certain conditions must comply with those 
conditions to obtain the favor. 


FAILURE TO GAIN PLENARY INDULGENCE Does Not MEAN 
Loss oF ENTIRE INDULGENCE ‘ 


A Plenary Indulgence is understood to be conceded in such a 
manner that if someone cannot fully gain it (that is to say, as a 
Plenary Indulgence), he may nevertheless gain it partially, accord- 
ing to the disposition which he has. (Canon 926.) 

A Plenary Indulgence means the wiping out of all temporary 
punishment due for sins committed by a person. In order to gain 
such an Indulgence the soul must have previously obtained pardon 
for all sins, both mortal and venial; for otherwise a complete par- 
don of all temporary penalties is not possible. Now, it is by no 
means easy to be free from the guilt of every venial sin and conse- 
quently it is difficult to acquire a Plenary Indulgence. Holy Mother 
Church takes this difficulty into consideration and grants her chil- 
dren partial Indulgences if their souls are not entirely free from sin. 
The faithful might otherwise be discouraged from doing the good 
works demanded for Plenary Indulgences if they could gain 
nothing when they failed to gain the Plenary Indulgence. 


INDULGENCES GRANTED BY BISHOPS 


Indulgences granted by a bishop may be gained not only by his 
subjects, though they are actually outside his diocese, but also by 
strangers and vagi and all exempt persons who actually stay in the 
territory of the diocese unless the document of concession rules 
otherwise. (Canon 927.) 

This Canon supplements Canon 925, Sec. 1. There the general 
principle was laid down that the person intending to gain an Indul- 
gence must be a subject of the authority who grants the Indulgence. 
In the present Canon the Code includes all non-subjects who actually 
stay in the diocese. Furthermore, Canon 927 concedes that sub- 
jects of the bishop may gain the Indulgences granted by him while 
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they are temporarily away from their own diocese. The power of 
the bishops to grant Indulgences is very limited. They may grant 
only fifty days’ Indulgence in the territory of their jurisdiction, 
according to Canon 349, Sec. 2, No. 2, and at the consecration of 
a church or an altar the officiating bishop, though he has no juris- 
diction there, may grant one hundred days’ Indulgence to those 
who, on the day of consecration, visit the church or altar and fifty 
days’ Indulgence on the anniversary of the consecration, according 
to Canon 1166, Sec. 3. 

Partial Indulgences are usually granted for a number of days. 
No matter how small they may seem to be, they are of great value 
because the Church intends thereby to give as much pardon for 
penance due to sin as was in former times obtained by the rigorous 
penances imposed for forty, fifty, or more days. It is quite 
evident that the light penances imposed in confession in modern 
times do not completely satisfy the penalty due to sins and unless 
a person avails himself of the pardon which the Church grants by 
means of the Indulgences, much of the penalty will remain at the 
end of one’s life and keep the soul for a long time, perhaps, from 
coming into the presence of God. If people received the Sacra- 
ments with truly great faith and love of God many more of their 
penalties would be remitted; but frequently there is but little fervor 
perceptible and many times we admit rather reluctantly that we 
have done wrong by our sins. 


REPEATED GAINING OF INDULGENCES ON THE SAME Day 


A Plenary Indulgence can be gained once a day only, though the 
prescribed good works are performed repeatedly, unless the conces- 
sion explicitly states otherwise. 

Partial Indulgences may be gained repeatedly during the day by 
repetition of the same good work, unless the contrary is explicitly 
stated (Canon 928). 


SPECIAL CONCESSIONS FOR PEOPLE LivING IN INSTITUTIONS 


The faithful of either sex, who for reason of Christian perfec- 
tion, or studies and education, or health, live in common in houses 
established with the consent of the Ordinary where there is no 
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church or public chapel attached to the Institution, may gain all 
Indulgences for which the visit to a church or public chapel is 
required, by visiting the chapel of their house, in which they satisfy 
the obligation of hearing Mass. They must, besides, satisfy the 
other conditions prescribed by the Indulgence. All persons who 
live in these houses for the purpose of serving the inmates share 
in this concession. (Canon 929.) 

There would be considerable difficulty for the members of 
ecclesiastical institutions,—schools, hospitals, religious communi- 
ties, to gain the Indulgences for which a visit to some church or 
public chapel is prescribed, if they had no such church or chapel in 
their institution. For this reason the Holy See allows them to 
make that visit in their own chapel, where they attend to their 
other duties, like Sunday Mass. Even if a parish church is quite 
near such an institution, they may still make use of their chapel. 

It may be noted that the Code grants this favor only when a 
visit to any church in general is required for the gaining of an 
Indulgence. When a special church is appointed to be visited there 
is, as a rule, a special reason why the Indulgence is connected with 
that particular church to the exclusion of others; for instance, a 
famous relic venerated there, some special devotion held there, etc. 

Finally, the concession is restricted to members of the com- 
munity, school, hospital, sanatorium, etc., and the persons who live 
there to manage the institution or in other ways serve the members 
of the same. Mere visitors and others staying there accidentally do 
not participate in the concession. 


APPLICATION OF INDULGENCES TO OTHERS 


Nobody who gains Indulgences can apply them to other living 
persons. All Indulgences granted by the Roman Pontiff may be 
applied to the poor souls in purgatory, unless the contrary is evi- 
dent from the concession. (Canon 930.) 

The rule of Canon 930 establishes the general principle that one 
person cannot gain Indulgences for another living person. The 
Church could, of course, allow such application, and instances are 


quoted by some authors where the Church has done so, but she 
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rather wants those who can by their own personal effort gain the 
Indulgences to exert themselves. 

The poor souls in purgatory can no longer gain these graces by 
their own effort, wherefore the Church not only allows the living 
members of the Church to do good works to which Indulgences are 
attached, in favor of the deceased members; but she urges the faith- 
ful to do so. We are taught by the Old Testament and the New, 
by the earliest history of the practice of the Church and by the very 
fundamental principles of our faith, that there is an intimate union 
between all souls in the state of grace and friendship with God. 
It is, therefore, truly a holy and wholesome thought to pray for 
the dead, that they may be freed from their sins, that is to say, the 
consequences of their sins not yet fully atoned for. It is a great 
and consoling truth that with some slight sacrifice or effort on our 
part we can shorten the time of penance of the souls in purgatory 
and help to lead them sooner to the immediate presence of God 
and aid them to enjoy the glory and happiness resulting from 
God’s presence. Whenever the Christian recites the Apostles’ 
Creed and pronounces his belief in the Communion of Saints, that 
is, of all souls sanctified by God’s grace, whether in heaven, on 
earth or in purgatory, he should resolve to do some good deed for 
the poor souls that day. Such works of mercy will most assuredly 
gain for the doer himself great blessings from God, for Christ says: 
Blessed are the merciful for they shall obtain mercy. 


RuLes Aspout CONFESSION AND Hoty COMMUNION AS A 


CONDITION FOR INDULGENCES 


If confession is required for the gaining of any of the Indul- 
gences, that confession may be made within eight days immediately 
preceding the day to which the Indulgence is attached. Holy 
Communion may be received on the day previous to the day of 
Indulgence. Both confession and Holy Communion may also be 
made on any day of the octave, that is, the day itself and seven 
subsequent days. 

In like manner, confession and Holy Communion required for 
the gaining of Indulgences attached to pious exercises conducted 
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for three, seven, or more days may also be made within eight days 
after such devotions. 

The faithful who are accustomed to go to confession at least 
twice a month, unless legitimately hindered, or who receive Holy 
Communion daily in the state of grace and with a good and devout 
intention, though they may abstain from receiving once or twice 
during the week, may gain all Indulgences without actually going 
to confession, which otherwise would be necessary on the Indul- 
gence day, or eight days before or after, as explained above. The 
Indulgences granted for an ordinary or extraordinary Jubilee or 
after the manner of a Jubilee are excepted from these concessions. 
(Canon 931). 

By these concessions of the Code concerning confession and 
Holy Communion the Church has made it easier than ever before 
to gain Plenary Indulgences. Many working people cannot with- 
out great sacrifice receive Holy Communion on week days; but 
other conditions, such as a visit to a church, or attendance at an 
evening devotion they can fulfill. Members of church societies and 
especially of Third Orders, like that of St. Francis, have many 
Indulgence days. As a rule, reception of the Sacraments, a visit 
to a church and a few minutes’ prayer for the intentions of the Holy 
Father are the requisite conditions. The difficulty was to receive 
the Sacraments on a week day. Now the Code grants a conces- 
sion for all Indulgences attached to a certain day, or to devotions 
like triduums and novenas, so that the Sacraments may be received 
within eight days after, and there will always be a Sunday for 
compliance with this condition. The Jubilee Indulgences follow 
special rules and the requirements for gaining them are announced 
in a special Papal document published in all the churches. 


OsLiGAToRY Goop WorKS AND INDULGENCES 


By a good work which one is already bound to perform, because 
of some law or precept, an Indulgence cannot be gained unless the 
document of concession expressly states the contrary. However, 
the person who performs a good work enjoined on him as a penance 
in confession may, if such work is, perchance, enriched with Indul- 
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gences, perform the penance and also gain the Indulgences. (Canon 
932). 

With the exception of the prayers or other good works imposed 
as penance in confession, the good work for which an Indulgence 
is granted must be done voluntarily and apart from what is 
demanded as an obligation. Thus, for instance, if, besides other 
conditions, a visit to a church is required for the gaining of an 
Indulgence, the attendance at Holy Mass on Sunday would not 
suffice, an additional short visit should be made before or after 
Mass. Likewise, the Divine Office would not answer the required 
condition of saying prayers for the intention of the Holy Father, 
if one is bound by law to say the Divine Office. 

















RELIGIOUS ARTICLES OR PLACES TO WHICH VARIOUS INDULGENCES 
ArE ATTACHED 










To one and the same object or place several Indulgences may be 
attached under various titles; but the several Indulgences cannot 
be gained by one and the same good work unless the good work 
required is confession and Holy Communion, or the concession of 
the Indulgence rules otherwise. (Canon 933.) 







The Church desires that works of devotion or charity to which 
Indulgences are attached should be performed frequently, where- 
fore she wants her children to repeat good works to gain all the 
Indulgences which may have been granted to the same act of devo- 
tion or charity, under different titles. Inasmuch as confession is 
usually not repeated the same day and Holy Communion cannot be 
received twice, the Sacraments received on one day will answer as 
a condition for several Indulgences which one might gain that day. 
There is no prohibition against gaining several Plenary Indulgences 
granted under various titles on one and the same day, provided the 
good works, except the reception of the Sacraments, are repeated. 
Similar regulations had previously been made by two decrees of 
the S. Congregation of Indulgences, Feb. 29, 1820, and Jan. 12, 
1878. 
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PRAYER FOR THE INTENTIONS OF THE SUPREME PONTIFF 


If prayer for the intentions of the Holy Father in general is 
prescribed for the gaining of an Indulgence, mental prayer alone 
does not suffice. Unless a special prayer is assigned, it is left to 
the choice of the people to decide what vocal prayers they wish to 
say. 

If a special prayer is assigned, the Indulgences may be acquired 
by reciting the prayer in any language, provided the exact transla- 
tion of the same is attested by either the Sacred Penitentiary or one 
of the Ordinaries of a diocese where such language into which the 
prayer is translated is in common use. However, the Indulgences 
cease absolutely by reason of any addition, mutilation or insertion. 


It suffices for the gaining of Indulgences to say the prayers alter- 
nately with a companion, or to follow the prayers mentally while 
they are recited by some one else. (Canon 934.) 

These rules are quite plain. The kind of prayer which one wishes 
to recite when no special prayer is prescribed is left to one’s own 
choice. It must, however, be a recitation or pronunciation of the 
words without speaking the words audibly; for we must not dis- 
turb others. It may be useful for priests to explain this rule, which 
may not be known to or understood by the people, in their instruc- 
tions. The recitation or pronunciation of the prayers is essential 
to the gaining of the Indulgences. As to the number of prayers, 
it is generally held that five Our Fathers and Hail Marys or their 
equivalent in other prayers is sufficient. The prayers may be said 
kneeling, standing, sitting, or in any respectful position, unless a 
certain prayer is expressly ordered to be said kneeling. 

The translation of special prayers published by the Holy See has 
to be officially attested as correct. Not only those translations 
attested by the Sacred Penitentiary in Rome but also those attested 
by a bishop where the respective language is spoken may, after 
approval, be circulated anywhere. 


POWER OF CONFESSORS TO CHANGE PRESCRIBED Goop WorKsS 


Confessors may change into other works the good works pre- 
scribed for the gaining of Indulgences for the benefit of people 
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who, on account of a legitimate impediment, cannot perform the 
prescribed works. (Canon 935.) 

Confessors will frequently have occasion to make use of this 
generous concession of the Code. The law does not say that sub- 
stitution of good works must be made at the time of confession, 
wherefore it may also be done outside of confession. All that is 
necessary, to make use of this faculty, is that the individual have a 
good and true reason why he cannot comply with some of the con- 
ditions demanded for the gaining of an Indulgence. The confessors 
may change any of the prescribed conditions into another good 
work when the Code does not make any exception. 


How ProrpLe DEPRIVED OF POWER OF SPEECH May Say THE 
INDULGENCE PRAYERS 


Mutes may gain the Indulgences attached to public prayers if 
they raise their minds and hearts to God together with the other 
people praying in the same place. If there is question of private 
prayers, it suffices to say them mentally or by the sign language, or 


merely to read the prayers. (Canon 936.) 








PRACTICAL ASCETICAL NOTES FOR PRIESTS 
By Dom S. Louismet, O.S.B. 


Preaching as a Means of Personal Sanctification 
to the Priest 


In one of the museums of Venice I remember my attention being 
- arrested and detained very long by a wonderful display of sketches 
by Leonardo da Vinci. Some of them were in ink and some in 
pencil. In some it was evident that they had been hastily thrown 
on paper in order to fix permanently a fugitive impression, whilst 
others bore the mark of being the mature fruit of long meditation 
and study. On all of them was the hall mark of a master hand 
and of a master mind. What struck me most was the power they 
displayed of conveying deep meaning by a few strokes of the pen 
or pencil, an impression often more forcible, more enduring than 
that of a finished picture. One or two of these sketches haunted - 
my memory for several days, as a thought or melody does at times. 

Now, in Holy Scripture and also in the works of St. Thomas 
one comes, occasionally, upon short, pregnant sentences, which pro- 
duce on the mind of the attentive reader just that sort of im- 
pression. I have at present in mind three simple words of the 
great Summa Theologica. They suggest, in three master-strokes, 
the idea of a whole treatise on the art of preaching. In their 
briefness they are more impressive than many a large volume on 
this matter. He speaks of the priest who has the care of souls 
and he says of him: Praedicando contemplata tradit. 

Let us try and see what we can make of these tremendous three 
words of the “Dumb Ox of Sicily,” as his fellow-students had 
dubbed young Aquinas. 

First of all they establish this fact, that in the mind of God and 
of the Church, a priest who has the care of souls is expected to 
be a man of prayer, a contemplative, a mystic, and will have to 
be so, under penalty of not being a good preacher. 


Then they proclaim that preaching is simply the art of relating 
636 
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to others, and persuading them to see what one has learned of 
God in prayerful study and meditation. 

Reduced to this simple and truly evangelical aspect, the art 
of preaching ceases to appear as the monopoly of silver-tongued 
orators, professors of rhetoric and cathedral preachers. It appears, 
on the contrary, as the singular and exclusive privilege of men who 
love God and the souls of their hearers—irrespective of the rank 
they occupy in the diocesan hierarchy, and irrespective of the com- 
pass of their natural talent. Just as love, human love, renders the 
most stupid man witty, so divine love renders the most simple 
minded priest truly eloquent. So true it is that pectus est quod 
disertos facit. 

Thence it follows that the art of preaching consists, at the 
same time, in living in the intimacy of God and in being able to 
translate for others, in simple language, which everybody can un- 
derstand, what one has seen and heard in such an intimate inter- 
course with God. Euntes renuntiate quae audistis et vidistis, said 
Our Lord to the disciples of John the Baptist after He had ad- 
mitted them to witness His miracles and hear His discourses. To 
us also who are His priests, Our Lord gives the same mandate in 
mental prayer: Euntes renuntiate quae audistis et vidistis. There 
lies the secret of the irresistible power of some holy and homely 
preachers, as for instance, Bl. Vianney. 

Hence, again, it follows that when I have a sermon to prepare, 
my first care should be to seek an interview with Our Lord and 
hearken, in the secret of my heart, to the directions He may 
vouchsafe to give me about it. Whether the subject be imposed on 
me from outside by the circumstances of the case, or whether it 
lies with me to choose it as I please, it is to Thee, O my Lord and 
my God, I will turn for enlightenment and inspiration. 

My subject once fixed upon, I will not seek proofs and develop- 
ments outside the revelation of God. If I feel in good form and 
the thoughts present themselves spontaneously and plentifully, well 
and good; all I have to do, then, is to digest them in proper and 
lucid order. But if I happen to feel dry and barren, I shall have to 
hunt for my materials in the quarry of the Holy Scriptures, the 
Catechism of the Council of Trent, the Summa Theologica of St. 
Thomas or whatever other quarry may be at hand and is likely to 
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yield what I am seeking. I will do so, praying the while— 
praying, contemplating God and His marvellous operations in the 
mystery or in the Gospel incident, or in the sacrament or in the 
virtue or gift about which I am to discourse, thus feeding myself 
first, edifying myself, inhaling with delight the heavenly, substantial 
perfume which I want afterwards to exhale, to breathe out to all 
my hearers, in the pulpit, in the confessional, in private conversa- 
tion or correspondence; everywhere, at all times, opportune, impor- 
tune. For the true preacher of the Word is, almost unconsciously, 
preaching everywhere and all the time, though without any posing 
or affectation, and with a wonderful amount of discretion and tact. 

I believe that a sermon thus prepared cannot fail to be effective. 
All the rest is but spiritual quackery, self-assertion, self-preaching, 
as vain as it may be ornate and high sounding: Aes sonans, cym- 
balum tinniens. 

There are some preachers with whom the Gospel of Jesus crucified 
is at a discount. I once heard a scrubby little man preaching on 
manliness to an audience of sturdy, weather-beaten sailors. With 
a great effort he swelled his squeaky voice in a most ridiculous 
manner to make an impression on his hearers. Well, he certainly 
made an impression, but it was not perhaps the one he thought. 
It was not an impression of the supernatural. I asked him after- 
wards whether it would not have been better for him to preach 
Jesus Christ. 

“Jesus Christ?” he repeated, almost in amazement. 

“Yes, Jesus Christ. I dare say you have heard of Him.” 

Oh, my friends, let us leave the monopoly of sermons on manli- 
ness and such like topics to the Anglican parsons who have nothing 
better to give to the starved souls of their hearers, but as for us, 
we have the Gospel. Let us not seem to despise it. Non erubesco 
Evangelium, said St. Paul: virtus enim est Det viventis. After 
nearly two thousand years this Gospel has not deteriorated. 

Finally, let us notice that the preacher will not be able to turn 
to God as I have described, and put himself in the contemplative 
mood unless he is already, by habit, a genuine contemplative, given 
to divine contemplation for its own sake and for pure love of 
God. Does not all this show how the preparation of our sermons 
may be a wonderful asset in our spiritual life? 
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Therefore, it is quite right and proper, nay, even necessary, that 
the preacher should be the first person to derive benefit from his 
own attempts at feeding spiritually the souls in his care. What does 
no good to him will do no good to anyone else. What does good 
to him is sure to do good also to others. This as far as the 
matter of the sermon is concerned. But there is yet another benefit 
besides this, accruing to the faithful, industrious worker: it is the 
salutary discipline which the preparation of his sermons imposes 
on him; and the many virtues that are thereby called into re- 
quisition. 

The priest who has charge of souls is confronted with the neces- 
sity of preaching at least once every Sunday, perhaps twice, and 
often even three times,—what an asset will such a preparation for 
his sermons be in his own spiritual life. What an asset, I say, if 
he embraces this necessity as a piece of good fortune, instead of 
looking on it as a hard task which he will try to get rid of as 
best he may. But can he get quite rid of it? No! He wants to 
throw away this burden; he will drag it along instead of bravely 
carrying it, and of course the burden will weigh the more heavily; 
it will grow painful, humiliating, even degrading. For what a 
humiliation, periodically, once or twice a week, to flounder in a 
chaos of ill-assembled, ill-digested ideas and unfit expressions, 
before one’s parishioners, assembled for the purpose of public divine 
worship! What humiliation, what loss of self-respect, what posi- 
tive contempt of himself the man incurs who is obliged to confess 
himself vanquished, a fraud, and an intellectual and spiritual 
failure! The more so that for preaching well, hardly any talent 
is required but conscientious and prayerful preparation. 

Give no thought to style, either at the time of preparation, or 
at the moment of delivery; let your endeavor be to bring real Gospel 
matter to your people, and to express it in just the language that 
they can understand. If you but force yourself to this, style will 
take care of itself: the graces and ornaments of speech and oratori- 
cal effects will come to you quite naturally. Of course I must not 
he understood as deprecating the cultivation of a good style of 
writing and speaking, but I would have this accomplishment 
acquired for its own sake, at another time than that of the 


preparation. 
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What joy, what noble satisfaction is experienced by the conscien- 
tious priest who dutifully prepares his sermons and in consequence 
is able to give them forth with due warmth, conviction and 
authority,—and who cannot fail to. perceive that they are bearing 
fruit! 

Then also, what a salutary drill for himself is the search for 
ideas, the meditation on his subject, the carrying it about in his 
mind for days at a time, and feeling it coming to maturity there. 
Then the constant handling of the Holy Scriptures, the frequenta- 
tion of the Fathers of the Church, the daily tasting of the delights 
of the Sacred Liturgy: all in view of the sermons one will have 
to preach. Of such an one we can say in the words of St. Thomas: 
Praedicando contemplata tradit. 

There is great talk nowadays of the higher education and the 
higher life. Truly the zealous priest is giving to himself the higher 
education and in consequence living the higher life, with an 
insistence and a depth and a broadness unsuspected by those who 
talk so glibly about it. Thanks to his constant labor in the prepara- 
tion of his weekly sermons he enjoys the most exhilarating intel- 
lectual treats. 

I see something more to be pressed out of these wonderful three 
words of St. Thomas: Praedicando contemplata tradit; something 
which the “Angel of the Schools” may not have had in mind, but 
which, it seems to me, it may be good to point out. It is that we 
may thus translate these three words: Whether the preacher be a 
vain man or a saint, whether he preaches effective or barren ser- 
mons, these are sure to be the product of his habitual contemplation, 
whatever that be. If he is all taken up habitually with the con- 
templation of his own silly self, he will preach himself even under 
color of preaching Jesus and Jesus crucified. If his habitual con- 
templation is of the vanities and futilities of the world, he may no 
doubt be able to make a great show of eloquence, but, for all that, 
I defy him to speak of God and things divine in a convinced and 
convincing manner. If (which may God avert!) he be a slave to 
some evil passion, such as an inordinate love of the goods of this 
world or a sinful affection to some creature of flesh and blood, or 
some violent resentment and hatred, he is as incapable of doing 
good to his hearers by his preaching as a mountebank by his danc- 


; 
; 
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ing on the tight rope. Praedicando contemplata tradit. The object 
of his habitual contemplation betrays itself, if not always in the 
matter, most certainly in the manner of his preaching. 

We will, for the sake of argument, suppose that one of our 
readers is startled by this assertion, and asks: “Is it even so? Can 
it be that the very manner of my preaching is a sure index of my 
interior life and contemplation? Can it be that I am thus unwit- 
tingly, unconsciously, giving away my most intimate secrets, and 
that I am judged accordingly by my hearers? Heaven forbid!” 

Well, my friend, I should say it is not quite as bad as that. Most 
of our hearers will never think of inferring from the lack of unction 
and even of relevant matter in a sermon, the lack of virtue in the 
soul of the preacher. Besides, they are charitable, and we may rely 
on their putting the best construction on a bad case. But it is we 
ourselves who ought to perceive the connection between this and 
that. 

We ought to know that certain negative qualities of our sermons 
are aS sure a sign of an unsatisfactory state of affairs in our soul, 
as an agitated pulse is a sign of fever. Will not such an observa- 
tion tend to make us turn over a new leaf? We had better and as 
soon as possible. Let us put our interior in proper order, let us 
become again the men of prayer we were in the days of our first 
priestly fervor and that we should never have ceased to be. Let us 
learn anew to keep within the radiance of the sanctity of God: it 
will do us all the good possible; and to this first and much to be 
desired result will be added that of making us fit to preach the word 
of God and do infinite good to our hearers. 

Praedicando contemplata tradit. 





CASUS MORALIS 


A Strange View of the Pauline Privilege 


By the Rev. J. A. McHuau, O.P. 


Case: Clara, a Catholic, was married coram Ecclesia to Hum- 
bert, a non-baptized man, after the impediment of disparity of cult 
had been duly dispensed. Later on, her husband, disregarding the 
pre-nuptial promises, began to ill-treat her on account of her reli- 
gion and finally refused to live peacefully. Clara at length obtained 
a divorce. Since then, having heard of the Pauline Privilege and 
being acquainted with cases in which it was used and which she 
considers similar to hers, she invokes this privilege in favor of her 
contemplated marriage to a Catholic man. 

Q. 1. May the bond of lawful marriage ever be dissolved? 

Q. 2. What is the nature of the Pauline Privilege? 

Q. 3. May Clara take advantage of the Pauline Privilege? 

Solution: 1. Unlike other contracts, which may be rescinded 
by agreement of the parties, the marriage contract cannot be so dis- 
solved, the reason being that the very ends of marriage and the 
good of society demand that this bond be enduring and not termin- 
able by the husband and wife. But since the primary ends of 
marriage, the rearing and upbringing of progeny, are not frustrated 
if divorce be permitted in exceptional cases and for grave reasons, 
it is not opposed to the nature of things that God, the institutor 
and lawgiver of marriage, should at times dissolve its bond. Thus 
although He had by positive law established that the bond of 
marriage could not be severed by man (Matt. XIX. 6), yet under 
the Mosaic law in order to prevent greater evils, He Himself 
allowed divorce in certain cases (Deut. XXIV. 1). Under the 
law of the Gospel, this permission has been revoked and marriage 
restored to its original indissolubility. 

Full divorce, therefore, cannot be granted by the State or any 
other merely human authority; and even the Catholic Church, to 
which Christ gave the power of binding and loosing (Matt. XVI. 
19), can dissolve the marriage tie only within the limits allowed by 
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God. What those limits are it belongs to the Church, the infallible 
interpreter of divine law, to decide. The four propositions that 
follow sum up Catholic teaching on divorce: (a) A valid Chris- 
tian marriage which has been consummated cannot be dissolved by 
any human authority or for any reason except death. (b) An 

unconsummated marriage between two baptized persons, or between 

a baptized and a non-baptized person, is dissolved by solemn reli- 

gious profession or by a dispensation granted by the Apostolic See 

for a just cause, if requested by either-or both of the parties. 

(c) A consummated marriage between a baptized and an unbap- 

tized person has never been dissolved by the Church. (d) The 

bond of marriage between two unbaptized persons may under cer- 

tain conditions be dissolved in favor of the faith, if one of the 

parties is converted. 

2. Our Lord did not wish that conversion to the faith should 
entail too heavy a burden, and since for many it would mean, unless 
the marriage law were relaxed, either life-long endurance of vexa- 
tions from an unbelieving partner or the necessity of a single life, 
He granted such converts the right to be freed entirely from their 
pre-baptismal marriage. This privilege is called Pauline, because 
it was promulgated by St. Paul (1 Cor. VII. 10): “If any brother 
hath a wife that believeth not, and she consent to dwell with him, 
let him not put her away. And if any woman hath a husband that 
believeth not, and he consent to dwell with her, let her not put away 
her husband. . . . But if the unbeliever depart, let him 
depart. For a brother or sister is not under bondage in such cases. 
But God has called us in peace.” 

The Church has determined accurately the conditions for the 
exercise of this privilege. (a) The marriage must have been con- 
tracted by two unbaptized parties. (b) The convert must have 
received Baptism. (c) The unbeliever must have abandoned the 
convert, by refusing either to join the faith or to cohabit peaceably. 
(d) The unbeliever must have been asked his intentions unless the 
Church declares that this inquiry need not be made. 

3. Clara cannot take advantage of the Pauline Privilege. The 
first condition is wanting, viz., that the marriage to be dissolved 
was contracted while both parties were unbaptized. Perhaps the 

cases to which Clara refers were those of Protestants whose mar- 
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riages were dissolved under the Pauline Privilege. But there is 
really no parity between her case and theirs, since such dissolutions 
were not granted until it had been proved that neither the man nor 
the woman was validly baptized. 

Clara’s marriage must be classed as a union between a Christian 
and an unbaptized person. As was said above, such a marriage 
may be dissolved when it is unconsummated. It is even disputed 
whether a consummated marriage of this class is absolutely indis- 
soluble by the Church, just as it is controverted whether marriage 
between a believer and an unbeliever is a sacrament. In practice 
the Church has never dissolved such a marriage; but since danger 
to soul or body is a sufficient reason for the discontinuance of 
cohabitation (Canon 1131), the Church grants temporary separa- 
tion. Hence Clara may sue in the ecclesiastical court for dissolu- 
tion, if her marriage was not consummated. But if we suppose 
consummation, then she should ask the Bishop for a separation, as 
the Church does not recognize her civil divorce. 

















LITURGICAL NOTES FOR THE MONTH 


By the BENEDICTINE Monks oF BuckFrast ABBEY 
Notes on the Ordinary of the Mass 


There exists an abundance of books treating of the meaning 
and ceremonies of the Mass. There are the bulky tomes of the 
great scholastic theologians and the handy and more serviceable 
volumes of the countless modern writers, books written in every 
language and treating this inexhaustible subject from an eVer- 
varying point of view. There is no priest, be he ever so poor, or 
be his lot cast in ever so lonely a part of the Lord’s vineyard, 
who has not on his shelves one or several books on this all-important 
subject. It seems presumptuous to try and add to an already vast 
literature. However, our intention is not to add, but rather to 
collect from various sources—sources by no means inaccessible to 
most of our readers—such facts or details as may refresh the 
memory of many who have perhaps no time or inclination to 
read a whole book, but who are yet glad to read, month by month, 
a few simple papers, the compiler of which aims at supplying use- 
ful or interesting information, the while his chief purpose always 
remains the fostering of devotion. 

Fr. Faber tells us that the great wonder of the Eucharistic sac- 
rifice is that it is “easy and ready for all of us; opportunities for 
Communion must be cheap and common as the air we breathe.” 
So his conclusion is that the facility of consecration is indeed a 
miracle, not so much of power as of love. “Five little words and 
it is done! What more easy, and marvellously easy, we might 
have thought, dangerously easy, dangerous for our faith, dan- 
gerous for our own reverence. So it might be if that most 
beautiful of all things outside heaven, the Latin rite of the ador- 
able Sacrifice, had not come forth out of the grand mind of the 
Church, and lifted us out of earth and out of self, and wrapped us 
round in a cloud of mystical sweetness and the sublimities of a 
more than angelic liturgy, and purified us almost without ourselves, 
and charmed us with celestial charming, so that our very senses 
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seem to find vision, hearing, fragrance, taste and touch, beyond 
what earth can give. Thus, may I dare to say it? in the Roman 
rite the Church has at once so guarded us, and so nursed our Lord, 
that she has made herself a loving and a thoughtful mother even 
to Him in these His daily new Births, as well as to ourselves.” (Bl. 
Sacrament, Bk. v, Sec. v, p. 77.) 

These noble words express the true meaning of the Liturgy. Its 
whole and sole purpose is to surround the central and supreme act 
of our worship with all the dignity that befits a truly divine act. 

Various meanings may be attached to the word Liturgy, and 
many functions and rites may come under that heading. Essen- 
tially it is the public worship of God, in the manner prescribed by 
God and by ministers duly chosen and accredited as mediators be- 
tween God and men. In that sense we find the word already in 
the books of the N. T. (Cf. Acts XIII. 2) As they were minister- 
ing to the Lord (Aecroupyovrwv) and fasting. Or again in Heb. X. 
11: Every priest indeed standeth daily muistering (dAetoupyav) 
and often offering the same sacrifices. 

To this day the Greek Church ‘silva by the Liturgy 
(Aecroupyia) simply the sacrifice of the Mass. In this they 
have but preserved the terminology of the Constitutiones Apostolicae. 
The ministers who take part in the celebration of the Sacrifice are 
styled (cvAdeToupyor), Days on which the adorable Sacrifice 
is not offered—as during Lent—are called un-liturgical, as there 
is no Liturgy, no Mass. 

The Liturgy being the worship of God—public and solemn— 
it is but natural that it should have been surrounded with a vast 
amount of external pomp and circumstance. Puritans, indeed, 
would have us worship in plain, whitewashed, barnlike buildings, 
without, practically, any of those outward observances which lend 
dignity to even ordinary human relations and intercourse. It 

were mere sophistry to quote in support of so unnatural a theory 
the words of Christ to the woman of Samaria: The hour cometh, 
and now 1s, when the true adorers shall adore the Father in spirit 
and im truth. (Jo. IV. 23.) Here there is no anticipated con- 
demnation of the glories of our ritual, but only a comparison be- 
tween the purely material observances of the Old Law, and the 
reality of the New Law of which they were but shadows. These 
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things were a parable of the time present: according to which 
gifts and sacrifices are offered, which can not, as to the conscience, 
make him perfect that serveth only in meats and drinks and divers 
washings. . . . . (Heb. IX. 9, 10.) 

Religion, for being a supernatural thing, can never be un- 
natural or against the best instincts of nature, any more than there 
can ever be opposition between faith and true science. Both 
nature and religion are of God. We but obey the dictates of what 
is best in us when we surround the public worship of the Author 
of nature with all the splendors that this earth can lend it. 

It is scarcely necessary to point out that—if one may be forgiven 
for expressing it thus—by the beauty of our Liturgy we do not 
seek to give to God anything that He stands in need of. His 
glory is perfect, for He fully knows His infinite perfections in 
His Word and loves and enjoys them in the Holy Ghost, from 
before all ages. And outside the divine Circle, the Angels in their 
myriads stand around His throne and the echo of their undying 
Sanctus rolls for-ever through the halls of eternity. 

The external pomp of our worship is meant to impress the mind 
and imagination of man. The external glory of God consists 
in that He is known, loved and adored, not only by each human 
unit but by the whole human family. Now when many are 
gathered together for whatever purpose it may be, each person 
is the more impressed with a sense of the importance of the object, 
because there are many brought together by the same motive or 
interest. 

In like manner, and even more so, corporate and public wor- 
ship is in itself an act of wonderful beauty and dignity. We all 
know the mysterious influence—so subtle, yet so irresistible—of 
the spirit of a crowd. He must be a strong man who is not 
swept off his feet by the passions of an excited crowd in which he 
happens to be lost. But when many are gathered together in the 
Lord’s name, there is at work much more than the mere spirit of 
the crowd, for even He Himself is then in the midst of us. 

What could be more in accordance with right reason and sound 
instinct than that all the resources of the arts should be drawn 
upon to lend added dignity and impressiveness to what is so sublime 
in itself? 
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One of the primeval instincts of man is the wearing of a distinc- 
tive dress on certain solemn occasions. Again, those who held 
certain public offices or discharged certain duties in the name and 
by appointment of the community, wore a special dress or certain 
ornaments, symbolical of their office. So it is not to be wondered 
at that the Church, who always cherishes all that is true and good 
and beautiful, should have bestowed a special apparel upon her 
ministers, decking them with vestments and ornaments calculated 
to enhance the sacredness of the rites and ceremonies of the Liturgy: 
All the beauty of the king’s daughter 1s within in golden borders, 
clothed round about with varieties. (Ps. XLIV. 14.) 

The ceremonial vestments of the Church are symbolical. We 

may perhaps be permitted to quote here a very true saying of the 
Philosopher of Chelsea: “All visible things,” says Carlyle, “are 
emblems: what thou seest is not here on its own account. 
Matter exists only spiritually, and to represent some idea and body 
it forth. Hence clothes, as despicable as we think them, are so 
unspeakably significant. Clothes, from the king’s mantle down- 
wards, are emblematic, not of want only, but of a manifold cunning 
victory over Want. On the other hand, all emblematic things 
are properly clothes—thought-woven or hand-woven—must not the 
Imagination weave Garments, visible Bodies, wherein the else in- 
visible creations and inspirations of our Reason are, like Spirits, 
revealed, and first become all-powerful...” (Sartor Resarius, 
Bk. 1, ch. XL.) 

In speaking of ecclesiastical vestments we shall confine ourselves 
to a study of those with which daily use has made all the faithful 
familiar, that is, the vestments worn in the celebration of the 
Mass. Here the word evolution is the most appropriate, for only 
very gradually and by the slow process of time did certain garments 
come to be set apart as sacred, to be used only by the ministers of 
the altar, in the actual discharge of their liturgical functions. 

The Amice-Amictus. The amice is the first of the sacred vest- 
ments to be put on by the priest as he vests for Mass; but in 
order of time and origin, it was one of the last to come into 
general use and cannot be traced back to an earlier period than 
the eighth or ninth century. Originally it appears to have been 
but a linen cloth with which the priest covered his neck, probably 
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for the purely utilitarian purpose of protecting the more valuable 
upper garments from being soiled by perspiration. It may be, also, 
that it was introduced as a protection for the throat. What 
Amalarius and others say about the cwstodia vocis in connection with 
the amice may perhaps be taken to refer as much to the protection 
of the vocal organs as to the ethical custody of the tongue. 

Some would see in the amice a memory of the Jewish ephod; 
but the only possible point of resemblance can be found in that both 
ephod and amice are worn over the shoulders. In the Middle Ages 
the amice was not only worn over the shoulders, but also served 
to cover the head. Rupert of Deutz (1135), speaks of it as a head 
covering. When the chasuble had been put on, the amice was 
thrown back over the shoulders. At any early date the amice came 
to be adorned by a parura, or “apparel,” that is, a band of more 
or less elaborately embroidered silk. 

The amice is still used as a covering for the head in some of 
the older religious orders, at least in the accessus ad altare, and 
again on the way back to the sacristy. Since the revival of the 
old forms of ecclesiastical vestments amices with apparels have once 
more come into use. 

In the ordination of a subdeacon, the Bishop draws the amice 
over the head of the candidate, declaring that by it is signified 
castigatio vocis, that is, reserve in speech. But this spiritual 
signification by no means excludes the more utilitarian origin of 
the amice, which was introduced, as we have seen, to protect both 
vestments and the throat. The heat of summer demanded that 
the vestments be preserved from perspiration and the unheated 
churches of the Middle Ages made it necessary to protect the 
throat against the cold. The mystical meaning now attaching 
to the sacred vestments does not go back to a very high antiquity. 
When it became customary, about the tenth century, to make of 
the amice, or humeral, as it was also called, a covering for the head 
as well, the symbolism now attaching to it was shown in all its 
appropriateness. The amice is a mystical helmet—an integral part 
of that spiritual panoply so graphically described by St. Paul (Eph. 
VI. 13-18). Hence the priest prays, as he puts it on: Place, O Lord, 
upon my head, the helmet of salvation that I may overcome all the 
attacks of the devil. 
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Such, then, is the evolution of the amice. At first, as far as 
we can see, it is but a kerchief or muffler, to protect the throat and 
preserve the vestments. Gradually it becomes an integral part of 
the liturgical vesture of the priest of the New Law and as such, 
is made symbolical of that protection which we expect from on 
high in our daily wrestling with enemies that are all the more 
dangerous in that they are unseen. 


(To be continued ) 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS FOR THE MONTH 


It is Monday, January 30th, one week after the death of the late 
Holy Father, Pope Benedict XV, that we are writing this summary 
of the Roman Documents. We have before us the last number of 
the Acta Apostolicae Sedis for the year 1921, dated December 31, 
and it is the last issue published in the name and by authority of the 
lamented Supreme Pontiff. We shall not now speak of his life and 
short but glorious reign on the throne of St. Peter. The official 
statements will no doubt appear in the next issue of the Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis and will be summarized in THE HoMILetic aNnD 
PASTORAL REVIEW. 


PAPAL LETTERS TO THE ARCHBISHOPS AND BISHOPS OF 
CzECHO-SLOVAKIA 


After the foundation of the new republic of Czecho-Slovakia 
many difficulties confronted the Catholic Church in the new repub- 


lic. The reader will remember the efforts of the late Holy Father 
to prevent a schism of the priests of Bohemia, who wanted to break 
with the ancient law of the Latin Rite of the Catholic Church which 
insists upon the celibacy of the clergy. 

The Holy Father, in the present letter, addresses an urgent 
appeal to the archbishops and bishops of Czecho-Slovakia to attend, 
above all, to the seminaries where future priests are being educated. 
If the discipline and teaching in the seminaries is conducted 
according to truly Catholic principles, there will be very little dan- 
ger that the future leaders of the Catholic people will deviate from 
the right path. The Holy Father points out that according to all 
the information which he has been able to gather from the bishops 
themselves, the seminaries need, above everything else, the careful 
attention of the bishops. The Supreme Pontiff recalls the memory 
of the holy bishops, Cyril and Methodius, who many centuries ago 
converted the Czecho-Slovaks to the Catholic faith; he hopes 
and prays that the present archbishops and bishops will be worthy 
followers of the two saints who not only converted the nation to 
the faith but also admirably organized the Church in that country. 
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(Letters of His Holiness, the late Pope Benedict XV, Nov. 30, 
1921; Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XIII, p. 554). 


TuirD CENTENARY OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE S. CONGRE- 
GATION OF THE PROPAGATION OF THE FAITH 


The S. Congregation of the Propaganda sends circular letters to 
all the bishops of the Catholic world informing them that it is 
three hundred years since Pope Gregory XV, on June 22, 1622, 
established this Congregation to take charge of all the missions of 
the Catholic Church. 

From the time that the first missionary, St. Fidelis of Sigmarin- 
gen, of the Order of Capuchin Franciscans, died a martyr’s death 
in the Protestant section of Switzerland, to the present day, thous- 
ands of priests have been sent by the S. Propaganda to all parts 
of the world. 

Much has been accomplished in these three hundred years but 
much still remains to be done. The third centenary is to be cele- 
brated before Pentecost Sunday of this year with special religious 
exercises in a solemn triduum at Rome. The S. Congregation 
requests all the bishops likewise to hold a triduum at that time in 
their respective dioceses to thank Almighty God for the work that 
has been accomplished, with His blessing, in the mission fields and 
to ask His blessing on the work that still remains to be done. 
Special Indulgences are granted to all who participate in the reli- 
gious exercises held for this purpose. (Circular Letters of the 
S. Propaganda, Dec. 3, 1921. Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XIII, p. 561). 


CHANTING OF THE LITANIES OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN 


The S. Congregation of Rites has again been asked whether 
some irregularities in the public recitation of the Litanies of the 
Blessed Virgin would interfere with the gaining of the Indulgences 
attached to the recitation of the Litanies. For instance, whether 
the priest may recite Kyrie eleison, Christe eleison, and the people 
answer by repeating the two invocations, and the same with the 
following two. Also, whether the priest may say the Agnus Det 
once and the people the three responses. The S. Congregation 
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rules that the Litanies should be recited in order, alternating 
between priest and people. (S. Congregation of Rites, Nov. 10, 


1921. Acta Ap. Sedis, Vol. XIII, p. 566). 


Rev. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 








ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


TAKING PEw RENT FROM NON-PARISHIONERS 


Question: Parishioners of pastor A regularly attend Mass in the church 
of pastor B and receive all such spiritual attendance as is usually given to B’s 
own parishioners, of course, servatis de jure servandis. B is requested by these 
people to adopt them as his own subjects on account of better and more con- 
venient roads. He cannot do this but allows them to come to his church. As 
a collection of fee at the church entrance is forbidden, he requests the out- 
siders to rent a pew as a fair compensation for accommodations received. How- 
ever, he does so under the condition that they clearly understand that they are 
not his parishioners; that they must pay their support to their pastor; that they 
must apply to the latter in all matters of pastoral rights. Is B justified in 
demanding pew rent from these people, if the amount of the pew rent does 
not exceed the usual amount of ten cents per Sunday as formerly paid at the 
church entrance? Is he obliged either ex justitia or ex caritate to turn over 
the pew rent thus received to pastor A? C. D. 

Answer. No, there is no obligation to turn over such pew rent 
to the proper pastor of these people. The people are at liberty 
to go to Holy Mass in any church they prefer and rent a 
pew where they please. There is nothing in Canon Law that for- 
bids them to do so. The law does, however, oblige them to support 
their own parish; as long as they contribute a fair amount to their 
own parish, nobody can forbid them also to contribute in another 
‘parish. There is, unfortunately, a hardship worked on the people 
in circumstances like those mentioned in the above question. Law 
will at times work hardships. It seems to be unavoidable in any 
human law. Parish limits are as a rule desirable for the sake of 
law and order; but when people of a certain district of a parish 
experience difficulty in reaching their own parish church and find 
it easier to go to a neighboring church, it would be advisable for 
the Ordinary to change the limits of the two parishes. There can 
be no doubt that the bishop may, in particular cases, allow people 
of a parish to be affiliated with another parish temporarily, that is, 
during the time that special reasons exist. To allow people residing 
in a parish to become subjects of another parish permanently would 


seem to be directly opposed to the ruling of the Code of Canon Law. 


DIOCESAN STATUTES AND MEMBERSHIP IN PARISHES BY PEw RENT 


Question: It is a well known fact that in many dioceses in the United States 
membership in parishes was not decided by residence of the people in a certain 
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parish but by the fact that they were pew-holders in a parish, irrespective of 
residence. In many cases the diocesan Statutes sanctioned this practice. 
Now, if such Statutes have not yet been changed, is that regulation still valid, 
so that a pastor may act on it? Pastor. 
Answer. No, that rule of the Statutes must be considered void 
and cannot be acted upon; for it is in contradiction with the rules 
of the Code on the manner of acquiring membership in a parish. 
However, under Canon 5 of the Code, it is left to the discretion of 
the Ordinary to allow or to forbid custom, against the laws of the 
Code, when such customs are century old, difficulty is experienced 
in changing them and there is no direct prohibition of them in the 


™ 


Code. a 
FEES FOR DISPENSATIONS 


Question: Would you please explain the meaning of Canon 1056 in refer- 
ence to fees for dispensations in marriage impediments. It seems that this 
Canon strictly forbids fees or taxes on dispensations. Nevertheless, the various 
dioceses do not seem to have paid any attention to that law of the Code and 
still insist on the former fees. PAROCHUS. 

Answer. The taxes or fees seem to be perfectly legitimate, for 
the following reasons. In the first place, the Canon quoted by the 
correspondent expressly allows a moderate tax for the purpose of 
defraying the expenses of the chancery office. Those expenses are 
considerable and the Ordinary, under the circumstances, can only 
judge how much the average receipts per annum are and how much 
is needed to cover the expenditures. Besides, in many cases the 
petition for a dispensation is forwarded in forma pauperum and 
only one dollar is remitted. The Church does not ask more of 
people who are really poor; but it must be remembered that only 
truly poor people are entitled to this benefit. If they have money 
to spend for everything else, they must pay the regular tax, other- 
wise it is a fraud and the pastor who knows that they can afford 
to pay the usual fees is guilty of participation in the fraud. 

Furthermore, the Holy See, when granting to our bishops the 
war-faculties for dispensations, ordered that the bishop give an 
account of the dispensations granted and remit the taxes to the Holy 
See, as demanded by its schedule of taxes. If one studies the list 
of fees of the Holy See as given by some of the authors on Canon 
Law, it will be seen that Rome demands between six and seven dol- 
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lars for some of the bigger matrimonial dispensations, for some 
five, for others three or two dollars. 


DousBLE IMPEDIMENT OF CONSANGUINITY 


Question: If two young people are first cousins and the grandfather of one 
of them and the grandmother of the other, first cousins, were married with a 
dispensation, is there a double impediment of consanguinity to the marriage of 
the young people? A SUBSCRIBER. 


Answer. The Code greatly simplifies the matter of multiple 
consanguinity, inasmuch as it considers it such only when both 
young people who intend marriage can trace the line of descent to 
two or more common ancestors within three degrees of consanguin- 
ity. In the case given, the young man and the young lady have the 
grandparents as their common ancestor, the second degree of the 
collateral line. They have also the great-great grandparents as 
their common ancestors but that is beyond the degrees to which 
the impediment extends. 

Practically there will be only rare cases in which there is multiple 
consanguinity. The more frequent cases are those where two 
children of one family marry two of another, in which case the 
descendents of these families have two common ancestors. 


Another case which may give rise to double consanguinity is 


where a man first marries one girl of a family and has a child or 
children and then on the death of his wife marries her sister, and 
has children by the latter. The descendents of these children would 
stand in double blood relationship. 

The third manner in which double or triple consanguinity may 
occur is the case where two young people of one family marry two 
of another who are already blood relations in the second degree, 
first cousins. The children of these two families would have two 
common ancestors in the grandparents of both families and a third 
relationship in the great-grandparents; three common heads. 


IMPEDIMENT OF PUBLIC DECENCY 


Question: A non-Catholic man married a Catholic girl before a justice of 
the peace in 1919, got a divorce shortly afterwards and married the mother of 
the girl, a widow, who had for many years neglected her religious duties as a 
Catholic. Now, the woman asks to be reconciled with the Church and wants 
to know whether her present marriage can be validated by renewing the marriage 
consent before the priest. 
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Answer. The first marriage is certainly invalid; for since 1908 
the Church does not recognize the marriage of a Catholic if con- 
tracted outside the Church. However, when these people get a 
divorce and want to marry again, a priest is not at liberty to decide 
the case himself, saying, “as long as the first marriage was no 
marriage in the eyes of the Church, I am free to marry this man 
or woman.” The case must be referred to the bishop and a 
declaration of nullity for the marriage contracted outside the 
Church requested. 

In this case, there is, in addition, the impediment of public 
decency from which a dispensation must be obtained before that 
second marriage can be validated by the priest. Canon 1078 
declares that the impediment of public decency arises from an in- 
valid marriage and also from public and notorious concubinage. 
The impediment invalidates marriage between the man and the 
blood relations of the woman in the first and second degree of the 
direct line, and vice versa. 

In the proposed case we have the invalid marriage of the man 
with the girl and the second marriage of the man to the mother of 
that girl who stands, of course, in the first degree of the direct line 
to her daughter. Therefore a dispensation from the impediment 
called Publica Honestas by the Code is necessary before the mar- 
riage can be validated. 

It need not be pointed out that if the scandalous conduct of 
neglectful Catholics is known where they live, reparation of the 
scandal must be made. The manner of doing this is, as a rule, 
regulated by diocesan Statutes. 


Rev. STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M. 





finmiletic Part 
Sermon Material for the Month of April 
SERMON MATTER FROM THE FATHERS 


By the Very Rev. Hucn Pops, O.P., S.T.M. 


THE CREED 
The Sixth Article 


“He Ascended into Heaven; Sitteth at the Right Hand of God.” 
I. The Ascension is a Test of Faith. 
The Exaltation of the Man of Sorrows. 
. The Triumph of the Ascension. 
. How Christ is at the Right Hand of the Father. 
The Blessing of God. 


I. The Ascension is a Test of Faith. 


“Just as Christ’s Resurrection was a source of joy to us so does 
His Ascension into heaven provide material for happy thoughts 
even now. For we call to mind and rightly celebrate a day on 
which the lowliness of our nature in Christ was taken up to the 
throne of the Father above all the Host of heaven, the choirs of 
Angels and the highest powers. It is on this series of Divine acts 
that we are established and built up so that God’s grace may yet 
more marvellously appear in that neither our faith failed, nor did 
our hope stagger, nor our love of God grow cold, when that was 
withdrawn from our human gaze which would rightly lead us to 
reverence Him. For herein lies the true vigor of magnanimous 
souls, herein, too, is seen the light of truly faithful souls—that they 
unhesitatingly believe in things which no longer appeal to human 
sight, and steadfastly fix their gaze where the human eye cannot 
penetrate . . . The visible character, then, of our Redeemer 
has passed into the mysterious and, that faith might be rendered 
nobler and more vigorous, teaching has taken the place of sight 
and the hearts of the faithful, illumined by light from on high, 
adhere to its authority. Faith such as this, growing by the Lord’s 
Ascension and strengthened by the Holy Spirit, finds no terrors in 
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bonds, prison, exile, starvation, fire, ravaging wild beasts or the 
detailed tortures of persecutors!’” 


II. The Exaltation of the Man of Sorrows 


“To-day, then, the fortieth day after His Resurrection, the Lord 
ascends to heaven. We see it not but we must believe it. Those 
who saw it have told us and they ‘have filled the whole earth.’ You 
know who they are who saw it and who have told us of it: “There 
is no speech nor language where their voices are not heard. Their 
sound hath gone forth into all the earth and their words 
unto the end of the world.” Their words have reached 
us and have roused us from our sleep. That is why 
to-day is celebrated throughout the world. 

“Remember the words of the Psalm: ‘Be exalted above the 
heavens, O God!’ To whom is that addressed? Is _ it 
said to the Father Who never was humbled? No, be Thou ex- 
alted Who wast shut within a mother’s womb, Thou Who wast made 
in her whom Thyself didst make, Thou Who didst lie in the manger, 
Who didst suck the breasts as a babe, Who, bearing the world in 
Thy hands, wast yet borne by a mother; Thou Whom the old 
man Simeon recognized as a child yet sang as the Mighty One; 
Whom Anna saw a suckling yet knew as the Almighty; Thou Who 
for us wast hungry, thirsty and weary by the wayside—who ever 
heard of Bread being hungry, the Fountain thirsty, the Way of Life 
weary? Thou Who didst bear all these things for our sake, Who 
slumbered yet never slept—Keeper of Israel! Thou Whom Judas 
sold and Jews did buy, yet never won; Thou Who wast seized, 
bound, scourged, crowned with thorns, hung upon a tree, pierced 
with a lance, Thou. Who died and wast buried—‘Be exalted, Thou, 
above the heavens, O God!’ 


III, The Triumph of the Ascension 


“The glorification of our Lord Jesus Christ is completed by His 
Resurrection and Ascension. His Resurrection we have celebrated 
at the Lord’s Passover; to-day we keep His Ascension. And both 


1 St. Leo the Great, Sermo II, De Ascensione. 

2Ps, XVIII. 3, 4. 

3 Ps, LVI. 6. 

*St. Augustine, Sermo CCLXIT. 1, 2; P. L. XXXVIII. 1208. 
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days are our own feast days. For He rose to show us what our 
resurrection would be; He ascended to protect us from on high, 
We have, then, our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ first of all 
hanging on the Tree, now seated in heaven. He paid our ran- 
som when He hung upon that Tree; He gathers what He has 
bought now that He sits in heaven. And when He has gathered 
us all; and of a surety He is gathering us at all seasons—He will 
come again at the end of the age, and as it is written ‘He will come 
manifestly®; not as He came first—in hidden guise—but manifestly, 
He had to come in hidden guise for He was to be judged; He will 
come manifestly for He is to judge. Had He come manifestly at 
first who would have dared to judge Him? . . . What glory 
He now has sitting at the Father’s Right Hand! We do not see 
this with our eyes because we did not see Him hanging on the 
Tree. To all that we hold by faith; we gaze on it with the eyes 
of our souls. And just as He ascended and yet left us not, so too 
are we with Him already, although that has not yet come to pass 
in the body which is promised us. He seems to call out to us: “Be 
ye My members if ye would ascend into heaven!’ ” 


IV. How Christ Is At “The Right Hand” of the Father 


“We believe, too, that He sits at the Right Hand of the Father. 
This does not mean that we have to picture the Father as clothed 
in a human form so as to imagine Him with a right or left side. 
Nor when we say that the Father ‘sits’ are we to imagine that 
therefore His knees are bent: that would be the sacrilegious notion 
which the Apostle reprobates—‘they changed the glory of the in- 
corruptible God into the likeness of a corruptible man.” , To set 
up such an image of God in a Christian Church would be criminal, 
much more so to fashion such an image in a heart which is truly 
God’s temple if cleansed from cupidity and error. ‘At the Right 
Hand, then, means in supreme bliss where are justice and peace and 
joy, just as the Left Hand, where the goats are set, means misery 
by reason of sin and toil and torment.’ So too, ‘to sit’ means not 


5 Ps. XLIX. 3. 

6 St. Augustine, Sermo CCLXII. 1, 2; P. L. XXXVIII. 1209, 1210. 

7 Rom. I. 23. 

8 St. Augustine here condemns the error that the divine nature is corporeal. 
® Matt. XXV. 33. 
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any bodily position but the judicial power which His Majesty never 
lacks, ever rendering to the deserving their deserts.’’?° 


V. The Blessing of God 


“Let us not put up with men who say that it was only after His 
Cross and Resurrection and Ascension that the Son began to sit 
at the Right Hand of the Father. For not by advancement did 
the Son gain His throne; but from the time that He is—and He 
is eternally begotten—He also sitteth at the Right Hand with the 
Father. May, then, He Himself, the God of all, Who is Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ that descended and ascended and sitteth 
with the Father, may He watch over all your souls; may He keep 
unshaken your hope in Him Who rose again; may He raise you to- 
gether with Him from your dead sins to His heavenly gift; may 
He count you worthy to be caught up in the clouds, to meet 
the Lord in the air,” in His own fitting time; and may He, until 
the time of His glorious Second Coming arrives, write all your 
names in the Book of the Living, and when once He has so written 
them may they never be blotted out—for many, those namely who 
have fallen away, have their names blotted out. May He grant 
you all to believe in Him Who rose again and to look for Him 
Who has ascended and is to come again, Who sitteth now on high 
and yet is here present together with us ‘beholding your order and 
the steadfastness of your faith,*? Deem not that because absent in 
the flesh He is therefore absent also in the Spirit. He is here at 
present in the midst of us, listening to what is said of Him and 
beholding what is in your minds.’”’* 


10St. Augustine, De Fide et Symbolo VII, P. L. XL. 188. 
11]. Thess. IV. 16. 

12 Col, IT. 5. 

18 St. Cyril of Jerusalem, Catechetical Lectures, XIV. 27-30. 





FIFTH SUNDAY IN LENT—PASSION SUNDAY 


Suffering 


By the Rev. Eustace O’Gormay, O.P. 
“Which of you shall convince me of sin?” (John VIII. 46). 


SYNOPSIS—1. The problem of evil, especially physical evil or suffering, is a 
stumbling block for the world. The Jews considered it a 
punishment of personal sin. The modern world, failing to 
solve the problem, hurls it back in the face of God, as an 
objection to His existence, or at least to His goodness, 
Yet Christ, the sinless One, suffered. 

Further, Christ suffered voluntarily and vicariously. Suffering 
has a twofold value-—expiatory and intercessory. The fol- 
lowers of Christ may—sometimes must—follow in suffer- 
ing, voluntarily and vicariously. 

Christ and His Cross are the Light of the World. Light 
illumines, purifies, heals. So also suffering in the individual 
soul. 

The world, in all ages of its existence, has stood baffled and help- 
less before the problem of suffering. Yet it has never offered even 
the slightest solution of the difficulty, but strong in its own conceit, 
has simply used the problem as a lever to raise on high its own 
false proofs of the non-existence of God; or, if it concedes Him 
mere existence, to prove that He is a monster who not only inflicts 
but rejoices in our pain. 

Still, suffering has to be reckoned with; it is a glaring fact in 
life, and so the world’s energies have been constantly summoned 
to lessen and ameliorate pain; medical and surgical science have 
continually been pressed to find new remedies; hospitals and 
nursing homes without number have sprung up over the globe, and 
the care of the sick, the maimed and the feeble minded has come 
to be considered as one of the most glorious and philanthropic of 
works. Yet in all this not a spark of supernatural religion,—the 
mere worship of humanity, which touches its highest ideals in 
euthanasia to put an end to suffering, and eugenics to prevent the 
number of sufferers being increased. The world’s position today 
is worse even than that of the Jews of old, who at least had half 
the truth, “Has this man sinned or his parents that he should be 
born blind,” but even this half falsehood was denied by Our Lord; 
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“neither this man nor his parents,” was Christ’s answer to their 
question. 

The great central illuminating fact that Our Lord, the sinless 
One (Whom neither the Jews nor the world in any age have suc- 
ceeded in convincing of sin), suffered, is entirely lost sight of, or 
ignored. Not only did He suffer, but He suffered voluntarily; 
came into the world for the very purpose of suffering; and fur- 
ther He suffered not for Himself, (being sinless) ; but vicariously, ~ 
for others, for the world, for us. 

It is with her eyes fixed upon the illuminating mystery of the 
Cross, that the Church offers her age-old explanation of the prob- 
lem of pain. Physical suffering, with all its offspring, sickness, 
disease, mental depression and the rest, is the result of sin, especially 
the sin of our first parents. It is directly due to the incomplete 
domination by the soul of the body. This is tolerably obvious if 
we consider the two extremes of human existence—Adam in the 
state of innocence, with his soul completely dominating and ruling 
his body, incapable of death, or the sufferings that are the begin- 
ning of and lead to death,—the blessed in heaven after the resur- 
rection, whose souls are again restored to perfect domination of 
their bodies, and for whom death or suffering is impossible. 
Between these two is the state of fallen nature, with the partial 
rebellion of the body against the soul’s dominion, bringing in its 
train suffering and death. 

Suffering then, is one of the results of original sin, the heritage 
of a fallen, helpless race. Yet it was by this very inheritance that 
Christ Our Lord deigned to work out our salvation. He made it 
His offering for man’s reconciliation; for though suffering came 
into the world through sin, it has been taken by Our Lord and 
turned to a beautiful and supernatural use in His Passion and 
Death. In His Sacrifice on the Cross He bore the punishment of 
sin, that is, He suffered in expiation; but He did more than this. 

By suffering He won the ear of His Father to His petitions, so that 
His torments were both expiatory and intercessory,—not for Him- 
self but for others. 

Now all the followers of: Christ must carry the Cross behind Him. 
“Unless a man take up his Cross daily he cannot be My disciple.” 

That is, to be a follower of Christ at all we must at the very least, 
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endure patiently the sufferings that fall to our lot. But for His 
more faithful followers this is not enough. They learn to follow 
Him more closely. Now what Christ has offered, the true mem- 
bers of His Church may also offer; not merely the patient endurance 
of suffering, but the voluntary acceptation of it; pain, privation and 
mortification freely self-inflicted in imitation of Christ, Who chose 
to suffer freely and of His own will. And all this, first in expia- 
tion, but also as a great act of intercession, not merely for them- 
selves, but vicariously also for the salvation of others, that through 
their mortifications and penances, together with the aid of the 
sufferings of Christ, they may, in a measure, expiate the sins of 
others, and bring down merciful forgiveness and conversion for 
the sinner. 

This is the belief within the Church, and it does, in fact, affect 
not only the trials but every act of human life; for the Catholic 
makes “offerings” of his ordinary daily actions as petitions for 
whatever object he has at heart. Here, however, we are concerned 
only with the question of suffering. It will readily be understood 
how enormously such a doctrine, when heeded, must influence the 
whole aspect of life; what a marvelous power it gives to believers 
of binding golden chains about the feet of God. Suffering is present 
in their lives; they must use it as Christ did. If it is not provided 
by existing circumstances in their lives, it may be voluntarily 
embraced by those whose love of God is sufficient to evoke as charit- 
able a concern for their fellows’ souls as for their own. It is thus 
embraced by the many innocent but loving hearts whose conduct, 
in devoting themselves to lives of penance, is entirely inexplicable 
where this doctrine is unknown. 

The life of voluntary suffering is hard, but it is also sweet. Our 
Lord, in the earlier part of the chapter of the gospel read today, 
calls Himself the “Light of the World.” It is obvious how much 
light and consolation too, are shed on poor suffering Humanity by 
the great beacon of Christ on His Cross set high on Calvary’s Hill. 
But to the individual that suffers Christ and His Cross are even 
more than light. This figure will bear investigation. 

Light, first of all, enables us to see; it adlumines the darkness. 
Secondly, but not quite so obviously, it purifies. Witness the house- 
wife exposing her linens to the sunlight, and the manufacturer of 
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artists’ colors; his oil is also purified by the sun’s rays. Thirdly, it 
heals. Sunlight was made use of in some hospitals in the early 
days of the war, for the healing of festering wounds of men who 
had lain for hours on the shell-ploughed fields of France and Bel- 
gium. And this with evident success. 


Suffering also, especially voluntarily suffering for Christ’s sake, 
illumines, purifies and heals the soul. Witness the Saints! 
Whence came their wondrous knowledge of God, of their own 
unworthiness; their visions, ecstasies and their reading of hearts, 
except in proportion to their mortifications. Their conformity to 
Christ and His Cross, drew Him and the light of His countenance 
to them. Whence their extraordinary purity and detachment, 
their singleness of aim and intention; but from their penances 
keeping nature in rigid restraint? Whence their almost super- 
human triumph over the weakness of sinful flesh and blood, except 
that penance, voluntarily imposed, had healed the deep wounds of 
original sin? 

It will be even so in our poor lives. 

Penance will illumine, purify and heal. Suffer we must, whether 
we will or no. Let us suffer then with Christ and for Christ to win 
the light, purity and strength of Christ as our reward. 


PALM SUNDAY 
The Sacrifice on the Cross 
By the Rev. P. C. Yorke, D.D. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. A contrast of joy and sorrow; the Palms show our Lord’s 

triumph over the Death He suffered. 

2. The Incarnation. God came down from Heaven and was 
made man, 

3. The Redemption was the cause of the Incarnation. Our 
Lord came to satisfy God’s justice and reconcile us with 
Him. He had to be God and man in one person. 

4. Our Lord died for our sins. 


Holy Week begins today with two noteworthy observances, the 
blessing of the Palms and the recitation of the Passion. The one 
is a memorial of joy and triumph, the other a memorial of sorrow 
and death. Yet the Church blends these two emotions in one 
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service and the palms of victory dance in the hands of the faithful 
as they stand to listen to the outrageous clamor of the Jewish 
people: “Crucify Him. Crucify Him! His blood be upon us and 
upon our children.” 

These two ceremonies are designed to give us the meaning of 
this the Great Week of the Christian Year. It is the anniversary 
of the stupendous conflict when the Lord of life met the prince of 
death in single combat and by dying triumphed over the gates of 
hell. 

The introductory observance of the day is the blessing of the 
branches of palm and olive, or of such other trees as the climate of 
the country may afford. These branches are to be held in the hands 
of the people during the recitation of the Passion and afterwards 
are to be taken to their homes. In the preface read in the blessing 
of the palms, we recall the great fundamental fact that God created 
all things for His glory and His service. Even the irrational things 
of His creation praise His name. “The heavens show forth the 
glory of God and the firmament proclaimeth His handiwork.” In 
the fiery furnace the Three Children called on all the works of the 
Lord to bless the Lord. “O all ye showers and dews bless ye the 
Lord: O all ye winds of God bless ye the Lord. O ye mountains 
and hills bless ye the Lord: O all ye growing things upon the 
earth bless ye the Lord.” 

But it is in man and through man that this praise is offered, 
inasmuch as he is the head of the material creation and stands as 
High Priest and the articulate voice of the things that are seen. 
“Tt is truly meet and just, right and salutary that we should always 
and everywhere give thanks unto thee, O Holy Lord, Father 
Almighty, Everlasting God, Who art glorious in the assembly of 
thy saints: for unto Thee do Thy creatures service, because they 
acknowledge Thee as their only author and their God, and Thy 
whole creation praiseth Thee and all thy saints do bless Thee. For 
with fearless voice they confess before the Kings and Powers of 
this world that great name of Thine only-begotten Son.” 

What, then, is the nature of the confession made today by these 
blessed branches to the Holy Name? In the prayers of the rite we 
say: “O God who dost marvellously manifest the work of redemp- 
tion by means of insensible things, grant that the hearts of ‘Thy 
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servants may understand the meaning of the palm and olive branches 
which this day the multitude spread beneath the feet of the 
Redeemer.” The Palms, therefore, are His triumph over death. 
The olives represent the coming of a spiritual unction; for our 
Saviour, for the sake of mankind, fought with the prince of death, 
and dying triumphed over him. Therefore, the multitude prefigured 
the greatness of His victory by the Palms and the richness of His 
mercy by the Olive Branches. 

We are reminded in another prayer that it was an olive branch 
with green leaves that the dove bore in her mouth to Noah in the 
Ark as a sign that the waters of the deluge had abated and that 
God had shown mercy to the remnant of the human race. The 
fatness of the olive has always been a symbol of that divine grace 
which abounds and superabounds as the oil ran down from the 
head of Aaron to the very edge of his priestly vesture. In every 
age the palm has been accounted the emblem of victory and we 
have here in this symbolism the advertisement of victory that 
brought peace to the human race, and through peace and recon- 
ciliation, the strength and the comfort and the reward of the mani- 
fold grace of God. 

To appreciate more deeply the value of this symbolism let us 
consider for a moment the elementary truths the catechism tells us 
about the Incarnation of our blessed Lord and His Redemption 
of mankind. By the Incarnation we mean that the Son of God 
was made man. The second person of the Blessed Trinity took 
a body and soul like ours. His soul was created as our soul is 
created, by God. His body he received from His most pure mother, 
the Virgin Mary. He was therefore a true man with body and 
soul made like unto us in all things save sin, and that in time 
He was true God begotten before all the ages. In Him, therefore, 
the second person of the Blessed Trinity, were united the Divine 
Nature and the Human Nature. There are not two lords but one 
Lord, not two Christs but one Christ. As the creed puts it, “God 
of God, Light of light, true God of true God, begotten not made, 
consubstantial with the Father, by whom all things were made, 
for us men and for our salvation, came down from heaven and was 
incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary and was made 
man,” 
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Hence, when we stand by the manger of Bethlehem and ask, 
who is this little child, the son of Mary? we answer, “He is God,” 

Hence, when we behold the Son of David, riding in triumph 
today into Jerusalem and ask, ‘“‘Who is this that cometh in the name 
of the Lord?” we answer, “He is God!” 

Hence, when we shall look next Friday on Him Whom they have 
pierced and ask, “What manner of thorn-crowned King is this 
whose throne is the cross?” we shall acknowledge with the cen- 
turion, “Truly, this is the Son of God.” 

Such is the Incarnation; what is the Redemption? Already the 
creed has given the answer. The Redemption is the cause of the 
Incarnation. “Who for us man and for our salvation came down 
from heaven.” “Why did God the Son become man?” says the 
catechism. ‘To redeem and save us.” “God did not abandon man 
after he fell into sin, but promised him a Redeemer, Who was to 
satisfy for man’s sin and reopen to him the gates of heaven.” 

Let us meditate on these familiar words, to satisfy, to redeem, 
to save. 

When Adam in his capacity as head of the human race broke 
God’s command, he offered his Creator an insult of infinite viru- 
lence and malice, which was imputed not only to him personally, 
but also to his descendants. An insult has this peculiar quality, that 
its degree is measured by the dignity of the person who is insulted. 
An insult to one’s equal is not of the same gravity as an insult to 
one’s superior, to one’s father, for instance, to a high magistrate 
of the state, to the Pope. The insult offered by Adam to God is of 
infinite malice, because it is measured by the infinite worth and 
holiness of God. A man may satisfy for an insult to his equal and 
even for an insult to any human superior, by the supreme sacrifice, 
but no man, no number of men could satisfy for an insult to 
Almighty God. 

Hence, in order to satisfy God’s justice, inasmuch as God 
had decreed that justice and mercy should meet, it was necessary 
that atonement should be made by a person whose acts had an 
infinite value, by a person who could offer his own human 
life for our ransom. Such a person is Jesus Christ. When, there- 
fore, our Lord enters Jerusalem today, why does He come? He 
comes to satisfy for man’s sin. Who is He? He is God. It is 
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God, therefore, that comes to make satisfaction to God, equal to 
equal. Who is He? Heis man. It is man, therefore, that comes 
to make satisfaction for the sins of man—true God and true Man. 
You have just heard recited how He lay in the Garden of Gethse- 

mani and the woe of the world beat Him flat to the ground, and 

the agony of His soul stained His garments with the sweat of blood 

and the word of the prophet was fulfilled, “Surely He hath borne 

our infirmities and carried our sorrow. And we thought of Him as 

a leper, and as one smitten of God and afflicted. But He was 

wounded for our iniquities. He was bruised for our sins: The 

chastisement of our peace was upon Him and with His stripes we 

are healed. All we like sheep have gone astray, we have turned 

everyone to his own way, and the Lord hath laid on him the iniquity 

of us all.” 

This, then, my dear brethren, is the lesson the Church teaches us 
today. It is a simple lesson, you may say, and familiar to us from 
our mothers’ knees. But mark with what a wealth of symbolism, 
with what insistent repetition, she publishes this triumph of Christ 
won by His bitter death. It is the foundation of our faith, the 
pledge of our hope, the stimulus of our charity. Give heed to the 
exhortation she addresses to you in the epistle, in the sublime words 
of St. Paul; “Brethren: Have this mind in you which was also in 
Christ Jesus who being in the form of God thought it not robbery 
to be equal with God; but emptied Himself and took the form of a 
servant, being made in the likeness of men, and in fashion found 
as a man. He humbled Himself, becoming obedient unto death, 
even the death of the Cross. Wherefore, also, God hath highly 
exalted Him and given Him the name which is above every name, 
that in the name of Jesus every knee should bow of those that 
are in heaven, on earth and under the earth and that every tongue 
should confess that the Lord Jesus Christ is in the glory of God 
the Father.” 

Take these palms with you to your homes because the blessing 
wherewith they are blessed follows them according to the prayer 
of the Church that “Thy benediction may be in whatsoever place 
they enter and that Thy right hand may deliver from evil all those 
whom Thy Son, Jesus Christ, hath redeemed.” 

During the year to come some of us, in the ordinary course of 
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events, may be called to render an account to the great Captain of 
salvation of our conduct in this warfare that is called life. Well 
will it be for us if we can grasp in our failing hands this emblem 
of the soldier’s triumph, that it may plead for us when we stand 
before Him and that He, the good and gracious King of mercy, 
may grant us the soldier’s reward. 


EASTER SUNDAY 


The First Easter Sermon 


3y the Rev. THomas M. ScHWERTNER, O.P. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Because the Resurrection is the central dogma of our faith 
it is carefully and minutely described in the Gospels and 
unceasingly preached by the Church. But the first Easter 
sermon is the shortest, most impressive and convincing. 

Audience. The three women at the sepulchre early Easter 
morning. 
Preacher. An angel dressed in white. 
Message. (a) Jesus was really dead. Rose with the glorified 
body; tts qualities. 
(b) The Resurrection was clearly foretold in tts 
details. 
(c} The risen Christ precedes the Apostles into 
Galilee as He had foretold. 
Conclusion. Joy over the Resurrection. Hope of our own 
resurrection through the risen Christ. 
The Church today is rocking with the triumphant peal of allelu- 
iahs because He Who was dead is risen again through His own 
power, as He foretold. The Resurrection is so central and funda- 
mental a dogma of our belief that not only did our Lord Himself 
appeal to it during His lifetime, as an undeniable proof of His 
divine mission and teaching; but the Apostles, also, insisted upon 
it always, as the absolute guarantee of the heavenly content and 
power of the doctrines they preached. St. Paul went so far as to 
stake the whole of Christianity upon this great fact. And Holy 

Mother Church has made this the pivotal fact of her liturgy since 

all the movable feasts of the year are determined by the date of 

Easter. And that the Easter joys and hopes might break forth 

frequently in our lives she changed the day of her official worship 

from the Sabbath to the first day of the week so that we might 


have “an Easter day in every week.” 
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If the Resurrection, then, is the high point of Christian teaching 
we need not be surprised that everything pertaining to this glorious 
event is depicted with minutest care and detail in the Sacred Page. 
Thus the inspired writer does not only cut the ground from under 
the feet of those who, age after age, try to explain away or deny 
this well established fact, but he gives us ample material on which 
to feed our faith and piety. And the Church is never tired of 
preaching the doctrine of the Resurrection as the great and classic 
proof of Christ’s divinity! But the first sermon on this great mys- 
tery,—never excelled by human eloquence—was preached on the 
first Easter morning to the faithful women who, going to the 
sepulchre, found the stone rolled away and entering, beheld an 
angel, dressed in white, who made known to them that the dead 
Christ was risen from the dead. Just as on Christmas morn angels 
sang joyously in the heavens the coming of Him Who was to break 
the slavery of sin and Satan, so the angels on Easter announced that 
He had done His Father’s business, and had overcome death by 
rising gloriously from the tomb. 

The women who were to hear the first Easter sermon well 
deserved the honor; for not only had they gladly enrolled them- 
selves in His ranks as disciples, but with true feminine devotion 
and helpfulness had contributed to the success of His work by 
ministering to the bodily needs of the Great Teacher and His 
apostles. There was Mary Magdalen, the ardent lover, now that 
she had found a worthy object for her affections; there was Mary, 
the mother of James the Less and Salome the mother of James the 
Elder and John, “whom Jesus loved.” These three women had 
helped in the sad work of preparing the torn Body of Jesus for 
the tomb on Good Friday night. All day Saturday—because it 
was the great Pasch—they could show no other offices of love to 
Christ than prayers and the tears over His going away. Late on 
Saturday evening, after the setting of the sun at six o’clock, 
they busied themselves in procuring the spices for the embalming 
of the Lord’s Body, which had to be abandoned with the break of 
the Sabbath on the going down of the sun on the tragic Friday. 
Hence they are early on the way to the tomb, hidden in the garden 
of Joseph of Arimathea, the disciple whom Jesus drew from the 
ranks of the doctors of the Law. It was a mortuary chapel, dug 
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out of a huge rock, with an entrance that opened upon the level 
ground. Care had been taken to roll a great boulder before the 
entrance for fear the disciples steal away the Body in their endeavor 
to make His prophecy of the Resurrection appear true to the masses. 
A cordon of soldiers, on the petition of the Sanhedrim, had been 
placed around the tomb on orders from the Roman governor. No 
wonder the women were sore pressed in spirit as they stole out in 
the soft morning light to the spot where the sepulchre lay. “Who 
will roll away the stone?” they were asking one another as they 
approached the tomb. Surely they could not do it! And as for 
asking the help of the soldiers—who would ask their help; they 
had dipped their unholy hands in Christ’s Blood; moreover, what 
help could they give in their sleepy, besotted condition? 

But lo! the stone had been rolled away! Surely the enemies of 
Christ must have done it, they involuntarily thought. Without 
entering the tomb, Mary Magdalen ran back into the city to inform 
Peter and the rest of the vandalism and sacrilege of the theft at 
the sepulchre. 

But the other women enter the open door to find an angel sitting 
on the right side, because, as St. Gregory beautifully says, the 
right hand signifies eternal life. And had not the Lord passed 
from corruption to incorruption, from death to glory? The angel 
was clad in a long white garment so as to signify his own holiness 
and symbolize the purity and brightness of the Resurrection which 
his lips were trembling to announce. No wonder the women were 
frightened, as St. Mark stops to point out. They were face to face 
with a heavenly visitor; for St. Luke says that they bowed pro- 
foundly before the angel. 

And the angel to the right said :—and this is the most impressive 
Easter sermon ever preached—“‘You seek Jesus of Nazareth Who 
was crucified. He is risen.. He is not here. Behold the place 
where they laid Him. But go tell His disciples and Peter that He 
will go before them into Galilee. There you will see Him as He 
told you.” Never have fewer words carried a heavier weight of 
truth and consolation. Everything that the keenest human mind 
can invent regarding the Resurrection is here contained in a few 
brief sentences. All the objections of Christ’s enemies regarding 
His greatest miracle are here answered in advance. Everything 
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that Christ foretold about this test case of His divinity and His 
triumph is here indicated. Human language never revealed its pos- 
sibilities so well as in this brief discourse of the heavenly preacher; 
for three great facts about the Resurrection are here enunciated with 
trumpet-like clearness and sharpness. 

First of all, the preacher was very explicit in declaring that the 
Body of Jesus, deposited in the tomb, was a real corpse. His 
death, therefore, was not apparent, as some of His enemies pre- 
tend. He was not in a swoon from which He would awake soon. 
Can anyone suppose that He could have sustained all the cruelties 
of the Passion without dying? Had they not opened His Heart 
with a lance? And supposing He was still alive when they placed 
Him in the tomb, would they not have smothered Him with the 
winding sheet and aloes that were bound around His Body after 
the burial fashion of the Jews? 

“He is not here,” the angel said, indicating the spot where the 
Body had reposed,—where now the linen winding sheet lay care- 
fully folded. Where is He? He has not been carried away by the 
Apostles; for the soldiers were watching without. The noise and 
bustle necessary to remove the stone would have awakened th.im, 
even if they had been in the deep slumber of a drunken stupor, as 
they confessed when confronted with the news of the Resurrection. 
If His Body had been stolen, why were not the Apostles hunted 
down for violating the tomb, against one of the strictest laws of 
the Romans? Why were not the soldiers reprimanded and court- 
martialed for a neglect of duty which they confessed? His Body 
was not swallowed up by an earthquake, as some of His enemies 
centuries later will pretend, for there are no fissures in the rock, 
no havoc about the tomb. And how explain the presence of the 
winding sheet, intact, carefully folded? “He is risen,” the angel 
said, and our common sense must assent to the marvelous state- 
ment. His risen Body must be subtle, interpenetrating; else how 
explain Its passage through the stony barrier of the tomb, the cere- 
ments of the grave that held it down; It must be agile and free, 
paying no heed to the laws of time and space; It must be impas- 
sable so that hunger and thirst, cold and heat, pain and weariness 
can no longer affect It; It must be glorious and resplendent, as the 
Body which John will see one day on the Island of Patmos; “His 
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head and His hairs were white, as white wool and as snow; His 
eyes were as a flame of fire. And His feet like unto fine brass as 
in a burning furnace, and His face was as the sun that shineth in 
His power.” (Apoc. I. 14.) 

The second great truth insisted upon by the angelic preacher js 
that the Resurrection took place precisely as Christ had foretold it. 
There was nothing unexpected, nothing new added to the story so 


as to make it glorious in the eyes of men or more compelling in its 
convincing power over the human intellect. The details, as to time, 
place and manner were all accurately foretold by Christ. When He 
expelled the buyers from the temple, and was asked for some sign 
in justification of His drastic action, He said: “Destroy this 
temple and in three days I will raise it up.” And the Evangelist 
adds: “He spoke of the temple of His body.” (John II. 18.) He 
told the Jews, and they understood Him, as we learn from St. 
Matthew (XXVII. 63), that the fate of Jonas symbolized His own 
burial. He will rise by His own power! for the Jews will take good 
care that no merely human power, ingenuity or craftiness will 
snatch Him from their hands. Just because the Master knew 
accurately in advance the smallest details of the Resurrection and 
made these details known to the people so that they might allege it 
against Him if His words were not fulfilled to the letter, we must 
conclude that our Lord was not guessing vaguely, or indicating 
broadly, the great fact on which He based His teaching. 

And the third point in the angel’s discourse is the command of 
the Apostles to hurry to Galilee, whither the risen Master would 
precede them. Before His Passion our Lord had foretold this: 
“After My Resurrection, I will go before you into Galilee.” And 
there in that land, where He had performed the miracles that were 
to prepare the minds of His own to accept this greatest prodigy 
of them all, in Galilee, He appeared to those who had known Him 
for three years in the flesh, and could not be mistaken now about 
His identity and appearances. His appearances were not visions, 
hallucinations or spiritual apparitions, for the risen Body of the 
Lord was material, palpably exerting an influence upon surrounding 
objects. St. Thomas will bear testimony that the wounds were 
genuine; for he was in actual contact with them. His body was 
not an ethereal, astral body, or a pneumatic apparition, for did He 
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not eat with His disciples in the upper room and with two dis- 
ciples on the way to Emmaus? And even if love blinded the 
Apostles, as Renan would have it, did not five hundred disciples 
behold and recognize Him without ever so much as raising the 
hint of a suspicion regarding His identity? Were not the Apostles 
so firmly convinced of His Resurrection that for belief in it they 
gladly gave up their lives? And did not Christ work miracles 
through those who preached the Resurrection as the very corner- 
stone of the faith? And does not the Church still live after cen- 
turies of persecution just because she believes this truth and 
preaches it as the most unassailable credential of her divine origin? 
Truly more difficulties in explaining the Gospel and the historic 
life of the Church arise from the rejection of this great fact than 
present themselves in our minds in accepting literally the words 
of the angelic preacher in the sepulchre. 





Because Christ is risen we all rejoice. This is, verily, the day 
the Lord hath made! We are all joyous because Christ has tri- 
umphed over His enemies. We are joyous, too, because in His 
Resurrection we have a pledge of our own delivery from death. 
For, says St. Paul, “If thou confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and believe in thy heart that God hath raised Him up from 
the dead, thou shalt be saved.” (Rom. X. 9.) Which may God 
grant. 


FIRST SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 
The Passion, Death and Resurrection of Christ 


By the Rev. T. Starter, S.J. 


SYNOPSIS.—i. The Disciples’ Jewish idea of a glorious Messias and the 
- conflicting ideas about Him in the Old Testament. 
2. Our Lord’s instructions to the disciples regarding His Passion. 
Calvin’s erroneous doctrine of God’s vengeance. 
4. Aids to comprehension of the Incarnation and Passion. 


fap 


The two disciples, as they went to Emmaus on the day of the 
Resurrection were disappointed and sad. “We hoped,” they said, 
“that it was he that should have redeemed Israel.” They had no 
idea that He had redeemed Israel and the whole world. Their 
idea of the redemption was evidently quite different from what 
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had been accomplished. On the day of the Resurrection their ideg 
of the Redeemer was still almost the same as that of the Jews 
of their time. They expected a Messias who would fulfil in a 
worldly and temporal sense the glowing prophecies of a triumphant 
conqueror which abound in the Old Testament. “And he shall 
rule from sea to sea, and from the river unto the ends of the 
earth, . . . And all kings of the earth shall adore him; all 
nations shall serve him” (Ps. LXXI. 8, 11). 

“For a child is born to us and a son is given to us, and the gov- 
ernment is upon his shoulder; and his name shall be called Wonder- 
ful, Counsellor, God the Mighty, the Father of the world to come, 
the Prince of Peace. His empire shall be multiplied, and there shall 
be no end of peace; he shall sit upon the throne of David, and upon 
his kingdom; to establish it and to strengthen it with judgment and 
with justice, from henceforth and forever; the zeal of the Lord of 
hosts will perform this.” (Is. TX. 6, 7.) 

With a human weakness which is only too common the Jews 
allowed their minds to be distracted by passages like these from the 
other side of the picture, which foretold shame and suffering, instead 
of glory and triumph. “Let us see then if his words be true, and 
let us prove what shall happen to him, and we shall know what his 
end shall be. For if he be the true Son of God, he will defend him, 
and will deliver him from the hands of his enemies. Let us examine 
him by outrages, and tortures, that we may know his meekness, 
and try his patience. Let us condemn him to a most shameful 
death; for there shall be respect had unto him by his words” 
(Wis. ITI. 17, 20). 

The prophet who paints the glories of the Messias in the most 
gorgeous colors is the one who paints his disgrace and sufferings in 
the blackest hues. “There is no beauty in him, nor comeliness; 
and we have seen him, and there was no sightliness, that we should 
be desirous of him; despised and the most abject of men, a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with infirmity; and his look was as it were 
hidden and despised. Whereupon we esteemed him not. Surely he 
hath borne our infirmities and carried our sorrows, and we have 
thought him as it were a leper, and as one struck by God and 
afflicted. But he was wounded for our iniquities; he was bruised 
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for our sins. The chastisement of our peace was upon him; and 
by his bruises we are healed.” (Js. LIII. 2, 5.) 

These apparently contradictory aspects of the Messias and his 
work did not cease with the Old Testament. Gabriel announced 
to Mary: “He shall be great and shall be called the Son of the 


most High. And the Lord God shall give unto him the throne of _ 


David his father; and he shall reign in the house of Jacob for ever. 
And of his kingdom there shall be no end.” (Luke I. 32, 33.) Holy 
Simeon said his Nunc dimittis to God: “Because my eyes have seen 
thy salvation, a light to the revelation of the Gentiles and the glory 
of thy people Israel.” (Luke IT. 30.) 

And yet his words to Mary were ominous: “Behold this child is 
set for the fall and for the resurrection of many in Israel, and for 
a sign which shall be contradicted, and thy own soul a sword shall 
pierce.” The angel told St. Joseph that the name Jesus meant that 
He was to save his people from their sins; it did not mean that 
He was to save the Jews from the domination of the Romans. All 
the circumstances which accompanied His birth and infancy pre- 
cluded the idea of earthly glory and power. 

And yet the minds even of the apostles were filled with ideas of 
earthly glory and power to the very end. Our Lord saw this and 
strove gradually and gently to correct it. It was one of the most 
difficult points in the training of the apostles. Very early in His 
public ministry He began to make veiled allusions to His Passion 
and death. After He had driven the buyers and sellers out of the 
temple for the first time the Jews asked Him for a sign, a proof 
of His authority to act in such a manner, “Destroy this temple,” 
answered Our Lord, “and in three days I will raise it up.” 
(John II. 19). The Jews understood Him to speak of the Temple 
built by Herod. “But He spoke of the temple of His body,” says 
the Evangelist. In His instruction given by night to Nicodemus 
He said: “As Moses lifted up the serpent in the desert, so must 
the Son of Man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in Him may 
not perish, but may have life everlasting” (John III. 14). After 
St. Peter’s profession of faith in His divinity in the name of the 
apostles, “from that time,’ says the Evangelist, “Jesus began to 
show to His disciples that He must go to Jerusalem and suffer 
many things from the ancients and scribes and chief priests and be 
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put to death and the third day rise again.” (Matt. XVI. 21.) S¢. 
Peter was shocked, and as he had just been promised the primacy 
in the Church he took it upon himself to rebuke Our Lord, saying; 
“Lord, be it far from Thee, this shall not be unto Thee.” He 
received in reply one of the sharpest reprimands ever given by his 
Master: “Get behind me, Satan; thou art a scandal unto me, 
because thou savorest not the things that are of God, but the things 
that are of men.’’ On other occasions Our Lord alluded to His 
approaching Passion, death, and Resurrection and more especially 
when He was going up to Jerusalem for the last time. When He 
was still some miles from the city “Jesus took unto Him the twelve 
and said to them: “Behold, we go up to Jerusalem, and all things 
shall be accomplished which were written by the prophets concern- 
ing the Son of Man. Flor He shall be delivered to the Gentiles and 
shall be mocked, and scourged and spit upon. And after they have 
scourged Him, they will put Him to death. And the third day 
He shall rise again.” (Luke XVIII. 31.) But, adds the Evangelist, 
“they understood none of these things, and this word was hid from 
them,” and that too, on the very eve of the Passion. Not until after 
the Resurrection did they begin to understand, and the word of the 
Cross, the lesson of suffering, self-sacrifice and self-denial became 
plain to them. Even then it required Our Lord Himself to make 
the difficult lesson comprehensible. “O foolish and slow of heart 
to believe in all things which the prophets have spoken. Ought not 
[ was it not necessary for] Christ to have suffered these things and 
so to enter into His glory.” (Luke XXIV. 25.) 

Henceforth the divine plan of redemption became clear and the 
prophecies concerning a suffering and triumphant Messias fell 
into their right perspective. Jesus was to be our Saviour through 
His Passion and death and with His Resurrection from the dead 
He was to begin His reign of glory. “He humbled Himself, 
becoming obedient unto death, even to the death of the cross. For 
which cause God also hath exalted Him and hath given Him a 
name which is above all names; that at the name of Jesus every 
knee should bow, of things that are in heaven, on earth and under 
the earth, and that every tongue should confess that the Lord Jesus 
Christ is in the glory of God the Father.’ (Phil. IT. 8.) 
Henceforth Christ crucified was to be the burden of Christian 
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preaching, ‘“‘a stumbling block to the Jews and to the unbelieving 
Gentiles foolishness: but unto them that are called “in every age’’ 
Christ the power of God and the wisdom of God. (1 Cor. I. 23.) 

The doctrine of the Cross may be misunderstood and misrepre- 
sented. It was grossly misrepresented by Calvin and modern 
unbelievers make use of his misrepresentation in order to discredit 
Christianity and make it appear repulsive to common sentiments 
of humanity. Calvin asserted that God was angry with Christ on 
our account, that God took vengeance on Him for our sins, and 
made Him suffer the torments of hell because of our iniquities. In 
this sense he understood the descent of Our Lord into hell, and the 
words of Isaias—‘‘For the wickedness of my people I have struck 
him.” (Js. LITT. 8.) 

Calvin’s doctrine is one of vicarious punishment of Christ rather 
than vicarious satisfaction by Christ for our sins. If we would 
understand anything of these mysteries we must try to look at them 
from the standpoint of God. 

God lives in eternity, not in time. From all eternity the whole 
course of man’s history on earth has been clearly present to Him. 
Before He created him He knew that great numbers would abuse 
the greatest of His gifts, the gift of freedom. He foresaw that 
great numbers would choose rather to submit to the tyranny of 
their passions than to obey His will. To bring the matter clearly 
before our minds we may make use of a device which St. Ignatius 
uses in his meditation on the Incarnation. We may represent to 
ourselves the three Persons of the Blessed Trinity holding council 
together as to what should be done to save mankind. The second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, in His infinite love for man, the 
work of His hands, offers to take man’s nature upon Himself and 
live man’s life on earth in order to teach him by example and by 
word how he ought to live. “I see clearly,” says God the Father, 
“that if You do that, the world will turn against You. It will not 
endure the truth, it will hate holiness, and I foresee that it will put 
You to a shameful death.’”” The Son answers, “I am ready for that, 
I will offer Myself as a sacrifice for the truth, and I am ready to die 
that they may live. If I be lifted up from the earth, I will draw 
all things to Myself. If anything can save them and gain their love 
the Cross will do it. It will teach them as nothing else can the 
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malice of sin. It will give them an example of self-sacrifice carried 
to its utmost limits and help them to overcome their ingrained self- 
love. It will help them to appreciate the manliness of patience and 
meekness, so necessary a lesson to beings constituted as man is,” 
The other two divine Persons look upon the Son with boundless 
admiration and love as He unfolds his plan of self-sacrifice for the 
salvation of men. When He has finished—so be it, says the 
Almighty Father. That is Our supreme command. “This com- 
mandment have I received of my Father,” said our Lord. 
(John X. 18). 

Immediately before using those words He had said: “No one 
taketh [my life] away from me; but I lay it down of myself. 
And I have power to lay it down; and I have power to take it up 
again.” 

The chief points may perhaps be made more clear by a short 
analogue. 

During the great war a young man was called up for the army. 
Before going to the front he went to see his mother who loved him 
dearly. “Mother,” he said, “I do not much like this business, I feel 
a presentiment that I shall be killed and that I shall never see you 
again. But the cause is a good one. I am glad to die in it. I offer 
my life as a sacrifice for my country.” His mother’s eyes filled 
with tears; she kissed him tenderly as she murmured, “My own 
noble hearted son.” 

If we look at the Atonement of our Saviour in that way, there 
is no inkling in it of vicarious punishment, we appreciate the mean- 
ing of St. Paul when he says that it is the power of God and the 
wisdom of God, and we may add, the infinite love and goodness of 
God. 

The words of Isaias: “For the wickedness of my people have I 
struck him,” are easily interpreted, like many other similar Biblical 
expressions. God is said to do what He permits. For His own 
wise ends He permits evil, but He does not do evil. Passages such 
as Isaias XLV. 7, and Ecclesiasticus XI. 14, are explained in the 
same way. In much the same way those words of St. Paul are 
to be interpreted: “He that spared not even his own Son, but 
delivered Him up for us.” (Rom. VIII. 32.) 
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Signs of Election 


By the Rev. M. S. SmitH 
“I am the Good Shepherd ...I know mine and mine know Me” (John X. 14.) 


SYNOPSIS.—1. The beauty of Jesus Christ in His Life and teachings. 
2. The Good Shepherd. Life then and now. “I know mine 
and mine know Me.” 
3. Uncertainty of salvation; faith does not assure it. 
4. Simplicity of attaining salvation—by doing one’s duties faith- 
fully; “avoid evil and do good”; do not delay. 

Have you ever, dear Christian friends, tried to visualize the 
sublimity of the God-Incarnate; tried to realize the beauty of 
“the Word that was made flesh, and dwelt among us?” (John I. 4). 
Do you ever, in fond imagination, endeavor to picture in mind, or 
rather in heart, the meaning, “full of grace and truth” in which 
the Beloved Disciple saw “his glory, the glory as it were of the 
only begotten of the Father”? (John I. 14.) Can you not, at 
least in fancy, bring before your mind a picture of that beauty 
as manifested from the cradle to the grave? Not, indeed, the 
Mount of Transfiguration; but the Babe in the manger, the Boy 
growing to manhood in Nazareth, and the Teacher, whether in 
Temple, Synagogue, or on the mountain-side, drawing all to Him- 
self, enlightening, consoling, and healing. Crude, indeed, the 
manger-crib of Mary’s Son, and primitive its surroundings, yet 
here the Angels sang of the glory due to God and the peace that 
to men would come. In helpless infancy the Child rests in the 
crib or reposes securely on the maternal bosom, in loving em- 
brace entwined. Feebleness is forgotten in remembrance of the 
love that brought the Child from heaven to earth. Did you ever 
conjure up in mind the beauty of the Boy in His Temple, surprising 
the learned doctors by the astuteness of His questions and the 
wisdom of His answers? Do you, in spirit, ever go to that humble 
home in Nazareth, where He was subject to Mary and Joseph, 
to behold the Child into manhood developing? Nazareth’s eighteen 
years of home life; would that parents and children there would 
go: the one, to learn how to govern a home; the other how to 
appreciate it. Nothing here is found of worldly splendor; but 
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within those walls will be found true happiness, thorough content- 
ment, real peace, that peace which surpasseth understanding: for 
here dwell Jesus, Mary, and Joseph. 

Beautiful in His infancy, in His adolescence, in His manhood, 
aye, beautiful even amid the harrowing scenes of Calvary; for 
the love of which Calvary is a portrait glorifies the wounds, exalts 
the humiliation, and in a true sense, makes heroic the death that 
was intended to be most ignominious—but who may speak of the 
beauty of His public life? 

Behold it in the miracles wrought in aid of the afflicted and in 
succor of the distressed, miracles so stupendous that they brought 
forth the cry, “what manner of man is this; for behold the winds 
and the waves obey him.” So fraught with the proof of His 
love for fellow men that even His enemies were compelled to 
hearken as the people exclaimed, “He goeth about doing good.” 
See it in the Teacher; for “no man ever taught as He teaches; for 
He teaches as one having authority.” Firmly, then, He teaches; 
for He brought truth from on high to earth, and yet with what 
tender suavity are the sublime truths unfolded, how simply yet 
efficaciously presented to the minds of His hearers! The leaders 
of the people spurned Him, but the people followed Him in crowds, 
and,—to the annoyance of the arrogant priests, drank in with 
relish His every word; for He presents His doctrine in such a 
manner that it appeals to their simple minds. He teaches, says 
the inspired Book, in parables, thus impressing upon the multitude 
truths they hardly in any other way might be brought to under- 
stand; for, from something well known, He leads them to the con- 
templation of truths the most favored philosophers of the day 
could not even contemplate. 

How illustrative of this, the parable read in the gospel of this, 
the second Sunday after Easter. Those to whom He speaks lived 
what we are pleased to call “the simple life.’ They had not “gone 
back to nature” as man is now urged to do; for from nature they 
never had strayed far. 

In our day of commercialism, it is hard to form a true 
idea of the shepherd and his flock, especially to visualize it as it 
was known to those to whom the Master spoke. Only in romance 
do we read of it. Sheep in countless numbers may roam over 
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hillside and find shelter in dale, but the pastoral Idyl enters not 
into their care, and they are watched, fed, and protected, simply 
for the value in money they represent. In the time in which Our 
Lord walked the earth, the Idyl was a reality and indeed, in that 
same land today, conditions like unto those spoken of in the Gos- 
pels may yet be found; for there are some lands from which our 
boasted civilization has not as yet driven simple nature to 
blight. Simplicity, sneers the man of today; yes, and so sublime 
that thinking man is filled with sorrow when brought face to face 
with the fact that naturalness has, in large part, given way to 
artificiality, as it has, owing to what is called “progress.” Were 
they happier than are we? Were their lives less filled with anxiety 
and troubles than are ours? Such questions we cannot answer 
with certainty, yet we feel assured that they were spared many 
burdens, many tribulations that now afflict humanity. The world 
offered them many attractions, not, however, as profusely as it 
offers them to us; human nature has not greatly changed, hence we 
may be certain that they had aspirations, wishes and hopes, even 
as we, now buoyed up, now cast down in despair. For most, how- 
ever, the view of life was narrow and not having the means of 
intercommunication by which the ends of the earth are brought 
together, as in our day, their hopes and desires were restricted ; 
hence, in peaceful contentment they lived and spent their days. 

To these simple people He comes and in similitudes all may 
understand, brings home to them the truths of salvation. To 
teach the fatherhood of God, He uses as a similitude the care of 
the shepherd for his flock; but even as here some shepherds do 
not measure up to the standard, He makes a distinction between the 
good shepherd and _ the hireling. 

You might ask, why not speak directly of the duties of parents 
toward their children, and from that draw the lesson He would 
inculcate? Perhaps, because, that duty being natural, its absence 
would be so repugnant that one may not even conceive of it ex- 
cept on rare occasions; hence, much less wonder at the reciprocal 
love and care of parents and children. 

While, then, we may not be able to enter entirely into the sig- 
nificance of the parable, we can at least understand its meaning, as 
we find its purport realized in the life and death of the Teacher. 
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Him we recognize as the Good Shepherd, and joyfully number 
ourselves among His sheep. While thus rejoicing in this wonder- 
ful privilege, it behooveth us to meditate on another truth announced 
in the same parable; viz., in the words, “I know mine and mine 
know Me.” 

Of what knowledge does Christ here speak? No question, of 
course, of His knowledge even as a man: but what of the knowl- 
edge on the part of the sheep? What of the “mine know Me”? 
Are we to conclude from this saying, as some would have us, that 
an individual can have absolute certainty of the judgment that 
will be met when the soul at death is ushered before the Judgment 
Seat? Can a man be absolutely certain of the state of his soul 
now, in the present, can he have that certainty regarding the future, 
—above all, can he have it regarding the time, whether long or 
short, he shall be on earth? We speak of absolute certainty, that 
which admits no doubt, nay, even not the shadow of a doubt. 
When we speak of the state of the soul (it seems hardly necessary 
to say) we speak of its being dead in sin or living in the state 
of grace. 

As to the now, the wise man answered when he said, “These 
are just men and wise men and their works are in the hands of 
God; and yet man knoweth not whether he be worthy of love 
or hatred.” (Eccles. IX. 1.) And St. Paul also said, when to 
the people of Corinth he wrote, “For I am not conscious to myself 
of anything; yet, I am not hereby justified.” (1 Cor. XIV. 4.) 
Hence to the same he writes, “I chastise my body, lest I myself 
should become a castaway.” (Cor. IX. 27.) Why chastise if he 
were absolutely assured of eternal salvation, or even of being in 
the state of grace? Again, to the people of Phillipi, St. Paul says, 
“We must work out our salvation with fear and trembling,” not 
servile but holy fear, brought about by the knowledge of our prone- 
ness to sin, and such warning would be unnecessary, if it were 
possible for the individual to be certain of his salvation. 

The Council of Trent, therefore, condemned the teaching that 
“man by fiduciary faith knows with absolute certainty that he is 
justified.” If, then, man may not certainly have such knowledge 
in the present, how can he have it regarding the future? In con- 
demning this doctrine and asserting the truth of its opposite, the 
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Council did not wish to destroy man’s trust in God in the matter 
of his salvation; but rather to repel the misleading assumption of 
an unwarranted certainty of saving his soul. Reason, too, proves 
this; for one can only be certain—that is, with the certainty of 
faith, that he is in the state of grace, or is justified, in so far as 
he is certain that he has fulfilled all the requisite conditions neces- 
sary for obtaining sanctification or sanctifying grace. Now, 
though one can and really should have a moral certainty of having 
due dispositions, or of having complied with all the requirements 
for obtaining such grace, he cannot be absolutely certain of having 
done so. Conscience, it is true, which must be the judge in this, 
as in all things regarding the soul, may be satisfied, but conscience, 
though capable of rendering judgment as to the existence of said 
dispositions, is by no means infallible in judging of their quality; 
for the dispositions must not only be present; they must also 
be supernatural and of this conscience is not always an infallible 
judge. While conscience is the guide, hence must be followed (a 
right conscience, of course), it cannot infallibly tell “whether man 
is worthy of love or hatred.” 


To those who speak so glibly of being saved, of being numbered 
among the elect, while they look with pity upon all who are not 
of their special number, this teaching may seem strange and even 
preposterous; yet the decree of the Council of Trent that, “with- 
out special revelation no one can be absolutely certain of sanctifica- 


’ 


tion, hence of salvation,” warns us to follow the teaching of the 
Apostle and “work out our salvation with fear and trembling.” 
(Philip. II. 12.) Fear, as before said, on account of our prone- 
ness to sin, and on account of the enemies with whom we must 
fight; but fear, especially, of not making use of the helps, the 
graces, that are and will be given us. This, to my mind, is the 
fear that should fill the heart ardently desirous of salvation. Hence 
to an anxious inquirer, regarding the state of her soul, St. Gregory 
wrote “Your question is difficult and useless, and cannot be 
answered, because God has not revealed to me the state of your 
soul, and, only after death can you have certain knowledge of 
the forgiveness of your sins.” This does not, of course, exclude 
moral certainty which, indeed, every one can and should have, 
but absolute. 
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In what does this moral certainty consist, and whence comes it? 
To answer the latter part of our question first; we say it comes 
from an approving conscience. Now, we understand a true, cor- 
rect, or right conscience, as one formed on truth, by truth guided, 
and as such, approving or disapproving the act or acts of the in- 
dividual. One, indeed, which cultivates virtue for virtue’s sake 
and for the sake of God. 

What, then, is the first requisite for attaining salvation? The 
wish to be saved, the desrie to attain eternal life. “But,” you say, 
“this wish every man hath, this desire is universal.’’ True, indeed; 
but is the desire efficacious? Is the wish sincere? If so, where 
the wish is found, the desire true, you will find the individual de- 
termined to do all in his or her power to make both wish and desire 
efficacious, will find such a one “living in conformity with the Will of 
God.” In a word, to save your soul, all that is necessary is “that 
you fulfill the duties of your station in life.”’ Great sacrifices may 
not be demanded of you as they are and have been required of 
favorite souls, heroic works may not be asked or exceptional deeds 
expected, but you absolutely must co-operate with the grace, 
whether ordinary or extraordinary, given you, and this co-opera- 
tion means nothing more nor less than performing well your daily 
duties, doing what you must do with a pure intention; hence, (St. 
Paul) “whether you eat or drink, or whatever else you do, do all 
for the glory of God.” (1 Cor. III. 17.) How easy, then, to secure 
salvation; for it depends on wish or desire. A man of the world 
desires anything, “sets his heart,” as the saying is, on the attain- 
ment of some object; what effort he puts forth to secure that for 
which he yearneth. No effort too great, no sacrifice too severe, 
and the more intense the yearning, the more heroic the sacrifices, 
the greater the effort and no diminution in struggle until the goal 
has been reached, the end attained. Did man but strive for the 
eternal, as he works for the temporal, he would understand the 
real happiness of saintliness, even on earth; for the beauty of the 
journey’s end would make him forget the difficulties of the way. 
“Do well what you do,” is a motto that will lead to success in 
earthly endeavors, and should be the motive underlying all actions 
regarding the soul. Whoso, then, thus performs daily duties will, 
as St. Peter says, “converse in fear” during his sojourn here, the 
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while heeding the admonition of St. Paul, “let him that stands take 
heed lest he fall,’ will neither give way to despair nor fall into 
presumption, but will be comforted by that happy certainty which 
arises from confidence in self and trust in God. 

The catechism pithily expresses this when it says, “‘avoid evil and 
do good, if you would attain everlasting life.” | Sin must be 
shunned; for, says Holy Writ, in answer to the question, “Lord 
who shall dwell in Thy tabernacles?”’ “He that walketh without 
blemish and worketh justice.” (Ps. XIV. 1, 2.) Remember, how- 
ever, that you cannot “avoid evil and do good good” without the 
grace of God and, that you may gain this grace, it is necessary for 
you to make use of the means proposed,—prayer and the sacra- 
ments. 

We might take to heart the advice given by a holy man to some 
who asked for assurance of salvation. “Turn to God,” he said, 
“one day before your death.” When asked, “How can a man know 
the day of his death?” he answered, “Therefore turn to God today.” 

Turn today for “Now is the day of salvation.” Tomorrow to 
you has not been promised. Live now as you would live were 
death calling and while praying, watch; for, “Blessed are those 
servants whom the Lord, when He cometh, shall find watching.” 
(Luke XII. 37.) 


PARABLE SERMONETTES FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S MASS 


By the Rev. FREDERICK REUTER 
PASSION SUNDAY 


Our Lorp, Mopet or HumILtity AND MEEKNESS 


My dear boys and girls, on this Sunday, which is called Passion 
Sunday, Jesus appears as a model of humility and meekness. This 
was shown when He told the Jews that He was the Son of God 
from all eternity. Instead of falling down and adoring Him they 
took up stones to cast at Him. And how did Jesus meet this 
insult? Jesus, Who had the power to command the earth to open 
and swallow the blasphemers, hid Himself and left the temple. The 
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Sacred Heart of Jesus knows no revenge; It beats with love, 
meekness and pardon. 

Humility and meekness keep the soul calm and tranquil; they 
make us act with sympathy and kindness toward our neighbor and 
banish all harshness from our words and actions. 

At the time of the cruel persecution of Diocletian, St. Apollonius, 
a monk, who was well known for his holy life in the desert, very 
devotedly console the suffering Christians and comforted them 
in their misery. The pagan crowds flocked to his prison, to revile - 
and insult him. Philemon, a celebrated flute player, was the meanest 
of the rabble. He tried to exhaust the saint’s patience with 
mockery and jeers. “God help you, my son,” said Apollonius, 
“and lay none of these words to your charge.” This was all he 
said, but the meekness of the saint struck Philemon to the heart. 
He confessed Christ, persuaded the judge that he was in earnest, 
and took his place by the side of Apollonius. 

Later, the judge himself was converted, after he had tortured 
Apollonius. He reproached him as a deceiver; receiving no response 
but a prayer for his conversion, the judge ordered Apollonius to 
be burnt alive. But in answer to the fervent prayer of the saint, rain 
extinguished the flames, and the persecuting judge, at the sight 
of the miracle, by God’s grace, became a martyr. He was led 
before the prefect of Egypt, and condemned to be thrown into the 
sea at Alexandria, with Philemon and Apollonius. 

When the prefect of Egypt sent orders that Apollonius, with his 
converts, was to be led in chains to Alexandria, he chose the most 
brutal and savage officers to execute his commands. These men 
were not moved by the news of the miracle. But Apollonius spoke 
to them on the way, and with such love that they too, confessed 
Christ and were martyred with their prisoners. They were con- 
quered by the spiritual strength of a man who had learned to 
overcome pride by practising the virtues of meekness and humility. 

The beautiful example of our Saviour teaches us how we should 
behave when others persecute us, censure us for things we have 
done, or accuse us when innocent. Those who are of this world, 
therefore worldly in their thoughts, retaliate in an un-Christian 
manner. With such it is “tit for tat,” “an eye for an eye and a 
tooth for a tooth.” Calm denial or dignified silence is the Chris- 
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tian answer. Words bring on quarrels, quarrels may cause bodily 
injuries, perhaps even bloodshed and jail. Do not act like the 
Jews who, when assailed, began to throw stones. An accusation 
which you should ignore causes great anger and ruins your entire 
spiritual life. Half the sins of this world would never be com- 
mitted if only the lesson of this gospel were put into practice. 

A woman went to a priest to complain of her husband’s pas- 
sionate temper and angry words. The priest, who knew that her 
anger was easily aroused, gave her a small bottle of pure water. 
“Take this,’ he said, “and the next time your husband is angry, 
take a mouthful and you will soon learn its value; for your hus- 
band will remain quiet.” An opportunity soon presented itself, 
and she followed the advice; the same thing happened a second time 
and a third, with the marvellous results that were promised. Re- 
turning to thank the priest for what she considered “miraculous 
water,” he said: “There is no miracle in the water; it is your own 
tongue that has done the good work, by preserving silence. The 
water’s only merit is that it forced you to be silent, for you were 
unable to talk while you had your mouth full.” 

When you are blamed for anything, children, either by your 
companions or your parents, receive the blame with charity and 
gentleness, Such action has the best effect. “With a spoonful of 
honey,” St. Francis de Sales says “you will catch more flies than 
with a barrel of vinegar.” We have our own faults, and you may 
be sure there is much in us that is disagreeable to others. But if 
our companions must bear with our faults, it is not just that we 
should bear with theirs and treat them gently? 

Fight, therefore, against all feelings of anger, ill-humor and 
impatience; say and do nothing contrary to meekness. Be meek 
in order to gain the hearts of your companions. Never forget 
that others must bear many burdens on your account. 

Thank God for every slight and injury you have to bear. An 
injury borne in meekness and silence is a true victory. It is proof 
that we are good soldiers of Jesus Christ, disciples of that heavenly 
Wsidom which is first pure, then peaceable. 


Children, let this prayer be constantly on your lips: “Jesus, meek 
and humble of heart, make my heart like unto Thine.” 
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PaLM SUNDAY 


“READY To Fiy, REeApy to Dre” 





God sends everyone of us out to fight the battle of life, not 
single-handed, but with the most powerful forces at our command 
to support us and make victory almost sure. It is an uncertain 
battle only when we do not call upon these forces at the right 
moment. These forces are far more numerous than those General 
Pershing commanded, or Marshal Foch moved like pawns in the 
great war. St. Paul tells us that the forces we are sent out to 
conquer are not material but spiritual; and that we can only 
combat like with like. God, Who commands us to wage continu- 
ous war against the “powers of darkness,” places at our command 
the armies of heaven, the hosts of angels led by the warrior angel, 
Michael, whose name means “Who is like God!” the battle cry 
which drove the proud Lucifer and his followers, who had dared to 
think themselves like to God, from heaven. Yet do we not every 
day fight and fall before these “powers of darkness,” in the form 
of laziness, self-will, dishonesty and disobedience, just because we 
go forth single-handed, trusting in our own strength and entirely 
neglectful of the great forces ready to aid us at the mere word of 
command ? 

Children, many of you do just this foolish thing; many of you 
never realize how much it means to be able to command the angels 
to victory. We have already spoken of St. Michael, the warrior 
angel, on whom we may call, whose very name spells victory. No 
one who constantly, in thought and deed, holds God in His rightful 
place, can ever sin; for to sin is to prefer strange gods (money, 
fame, pleasure, people, self) before God. St. Michael will help 
us against sin. He is said to have appeared at Mons leading ‘a 
heavenly army so vast that the Germans thought themselves out- 
numbered and did not push on to Paris. He also stands ever ready 
to fight with us for God. 

In your Bible history, children, you are familiar with the beautiful 
story of Tobias and the Angel Raphael, as told in the Old Testa- 
ment; it cannot be told too often, for it always suggests something 
new, Tobias was a good man who devoted himself to the service 
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of God, prayed much and did many acts of kindness. He helped 
the poor; and often left his dinner to bury the dead. Yet God 
allowed a great misfortune to fall upon him. Through an accident 
he became blind and poor besides. Many people would have cried 
out: “How could God do this to me?” But not Tobias. He did 
not think himself worthy of a miracle to preserve his eyesight or 
his fortune. He tried to think of a way to mend his fortunes, 
and determined to send his son on a journey to ask for payment 
from a man named Gabel, who owed him money. The boy, how- 
ever, did not know the way. Tobias prayed and soon a young man 
came, offering himself as a guide. The father thanked God and 
placed young Tobias in the stranger’s charge, bidding his son to 
follow and obey his guide. 

The journey was not without its dangers and difficulties, but the 
unknown guide was equal to every occasion. Young Tobias came 
out triumphant, through obedience to his orders. Great was the 
rejoicing in the home of Tobias over the son’s return with a wife 
and property, but greater still was the joy when the father’s sight 
was restored by the use of a remedy proposed by the strange guide. 
Overcome with gratitude, Tobias asked his son how they could 
reward the stranger for all he had done for them. What would he 
suggest? The worthy son of such a father replied that the half 
of all they had would scarcely seem enough. 

When, however, they approached the stranger and begged him 
to accept half of their goods as a faint token of their gratitude, he 
said: “Bless God in heaven and confess Him before all living, for 
He had mercy upon you . . . When thou didst pray with tears 
and bury the dead, and leave thy dinner, and hide the dead in thine 
house by day and bury them by night, I did bring up thy prayer 
before the Lord. And because thou wast accepted with God, it 
was need that temptation should try thee. And now the Lord sent 
me to heal thee. . . . For I am the Angel Raphael, one of 
the seven which stand before the Lord.” Tobias and his son fell 
upon their faces at these words, terrified to think they had been so 
intimate with one who ever looks upon the face of God, but the 
angel reassured them, saying, “Peace be unto you, fear not.”’ 

If we pray, like Tobias, God will also send us this travelling com- 
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panion to save us from perils and show us a sure way, and let ys 
not fail to be grateful, like Tobias. 

The great Angel Gabriel brought a message to the Blessed Vir- 
gin: “Thou shalt bring forth a Son; and thou shalt call his name 
Jesus.” This message tells us that we have not only the angels to 
fight with us, but God also, our Divine Victim on the altar, our 
Daily Bread in Holy Communion. We are indeed mad if we go 
out to fight the hosts of evil single-handed, when we might be armed 
with the strength of God. Jacob saw angels descending and ascend- 
ing in a dream, bringing God’s message of love to him and carry- 
ing his message of love to God. This is a true picture of the daily 
task of our angels. Jacob caught an angel in his arms and wrestled 
with him, saying “Thou shalt not leave me until thou bless me.” 
Jacob won out in that wonderful wrestling match and was blessed 
by the angel. We shall also have the angels’ aid if we ask it. 

In prayer, children, you can wrestle with the spirits of darkness 
and win out, too. In your daily tasks and struggles the heavenly 
hosts will work and fight with you, if you but say the word. If 
God be with you who shall be against you? 

You have all heard of the great Georges Guynemer, known as 
the “Ace of Aces” among French aviators. Guynemer was a deli- 
cate, girlish-looking fellow, who was not credited with the physique 
required to play a man’s part in the world or in the war. But he 
found his opportunity in aviation, where his courage, quickness of 
perception, poise and energy more than made up for lack of strength. 
His motto was: “Be always ready; ready to fly and ready to die.” 

In this spirit Guynemer examined his plane thoroughly each day 
to assure himself that it could be put into action in an instant. In 
the same spirit he examined his conscience, embraced every oppor- 
tunity to go to confession, and kept himself ready for an instant 
summons from his great Commander, God. His story is one of 
marvelous victories and escapes. He said to the priest to whom 
he made his last confession: “Today for me, tomorrow for Thee.” 
Only sure of today, he put into the day’s work his entire energy. 
Some one asked him what cross he would gain next. “The little 
wooden cross,” was his reply—the cross that would mark his grave 
as a Christian soldier. And he did! 

My dear boys and girls, I would like to see you “ready,” ready 
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for work, ready for play, ready to live, ready to die as God com- 
mands. Today is ours: God has given it to us. Let us make the 
most of it. The boy or girl who uses today to the best of his 
or her ability will be a victor through life. 


EASTER SUNDAY 


To Rise WiTH CHRIST 


Christ is risen, my dear children, and all nature sings its won- 
derful hymns to Him. The birds, in their gay song, tell us that all 
is being made new in the whole world, with the return of spring. 
Little leaves are sprouting on the vines, boughs and bushes; a new 
green veil is spreading over all the gardens; all things are being 
restored and renewed once more by the power of God. 


We may also sing with all creation and greet our risen Lord; 
for we too must be made new, even as the world around us. Per- 
haps, children, you are thinking of a new dress or a new hat which 
you will put on for Easter; but what is the outward attire, if the 
little one be not made new within? Long ago St. Paul said: “Put 
on the new man.” What did St. Paul mean? How can we put 
on new men and women and new children? St. Paul himself ex- 
plains, for he says: “Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.” Surely if 
you so imitate Christ, our risen Lord, as to be like Him, you will, 
indeed, be new children, very unlike your present selves. This 
is what Lent means: by penance, prayer and patient control of 
ourselves, we become new creatures for Easter day, and only then 
shall we have part in the wonderful renewal of all things. 

We all like new things; let each one of us then, try to become 
a new Alice, a new Mary, a new John, a new Charlie,—entirely 
new, shedding the old self as the tree sheds its leaves. This is 
patient work and means effort day by day; but then you know, 
growth is slow. You, my dear children, are all growing; strive to 
become good Christians. If your mother has rose bushes in the 
garden, she props them up with strong stakes, tying them fast to 
these straight sticks lest they grow crooked and unsightly when 
they put on their new leaves and bloom. Even so the Church, your 
teachers, your parents, all those who love you, bind you fast by 
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rules, that you may grow up straight. Be not cross under these 
laws; they are all meant to help you grow upward, straight and 


strong, when you put on the new life. 


In the life of the holy martyr, Pamphilius, we read that many 
pagans who saw the great joy that filled the Christians when they 
were condemned to die for Jesus Christ, wondered how they could 
be so happy. When they were told that it was because they were 
soon to see God in heaven and enjoy the happiness He had pre- 
pared for them, the pagans also wished to become Christians, that 
they might share in that happiness. 

They had not long to wait for the martyr’s crown; for the pre- 
fect of Caeserea, hearing of what had taken place, sent soldiers to 
bring them before him. One of the first questions he put to them 
was: “What country do you belong to?” “Our country is heaven,” 
was the answer; “it is there where our God and our Saviour dwells, 
After He suffered and died and finally rose again from the dead, 
He went up to heaven to prepare a place for us. Heaven is 
our home.” The prefect was very angry at the tone of confidence 
with which they spoke these words, and commanded them to suffer 
the most inhuman tortures before dying. 

A teacher one day had a heart to heart talk with one of his pupils. 
This pupil did not like the teacher of his class, so he “played 
hookey,” deceived his parents, wasted the money spent for his 
schooling, and his opportunity for becoming a capable and educated 
man. His friend, the teacher, was trying to make him see the 
pity and the sin of all this. The boy admitted the sin; he saw he 
ought to go back to school, but all he would say was, “I don’t 
want to,” as if that were an obstacle that could not be overcome. 

Now when there is anything disagreeable that we have to do, 
we are apt to feel and act that way. But if our Lord had said, 
“IT don’t want to” in the dark hour of His agony, where should 
we be now? There would have been no redemption, no heaven for 
us. What did our Lord say instead? ‘Father, not My will but 
Thine be done.” 

Christ was obedient for us unto death, even the death on the 
cross. Our attention is called to the boundless extent of His Sac- 
rifice for us and what loving obedience requires of us. Holy Scrip- 
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ture adds a little more to this: ‘Wherefore God hath also exalted 
Him and hath given Him a Name which is above every name.” 
This was the crown of our Lord’s obedience. So too will our 
heavenly Father crown our obedience. Children, may the happy 
faster come to all of you, which must come to those who, looking 
at the Passion of our Lord, make up their minds to do what they 
ought, even if they do not want to. 








First SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 







THE PEACE oF Gop 






Our Blessed Lord came down from heaven, my dear children, 
and became a little Child. After He grew up to be a man He led 
a very hard life on earth. Once He said: “The foxes have holes 
and the birds of the air have nests, but the Son of man hath not 
where to lay His head.” He often slept on the bare ground. He 
lived simply, and was frequently hungry and thirsty. He was 
tired always, traveling on foot. He was hated and despised. And 
in spite of all this He enjoyed perfect peace. And do you know 
why? He was without sin, His soul was constantly united to God. 
The Will of God was His will. This same peace He wished His 
disciples when He appeared to them after His Resurrection. 


A light-hearted shepherd-boy was tending sheep one bright spring 
morning, in a flowery valley between wooded hills, and singing and 
skipping about for joy. The prince of the district, who happened 
to be hunting in the neighborhood saw him, called him, and said: 
“Why are you so peaceful and happy, my dear little fellow?’ The 
boy did not know the Prince and replied: “Why should I not be 
happy and at peace: with the world? Our most gracious prince 
himself is not richer than I am.” “Indeed!” said the prince. “Let 
me hear what you have.” “Why,” replied the boy, “the sun in 
the bright blue sky shines as pleasantly for me as for the prince, 
and the hill and the valley are as green and blooming for me as 
for him. I would not give my hands for a hundred thousand 
crowns, and I would not sell my eyes for all the jewels in the 
prince’s treasure chamber. In addition to this, I have a clear con- 
science, I say my prayers every day and try to do the Will of God 
as well as I can. I have all that I desire, because I never wish for 
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anything more than I require. Can you say that the prince hag 
more?” The good prince laughed, made himself known to the 
lad, and said: “You are right, my good boy; and the prince agrees 
with you perfectly. Continue to be peaceful and happy for the 
rest of your days.” 

“What salt is to food, peace is to life.’”” The best dishes do not 
taste well when salt has been forgotten, so also, good health, great 
riches, honor and reputation do not constitute all the happiness jn 
life. What an unhappy home where father and mother do not 
agree! As soon as they open their eyes in the morning, they are 
angry; they quarrel from morning till night. Children, if there 
be a happy life it is a peaceful life. Nothing contributes so much 
to render life sweet and agreeable as peace. 

St. Francis Salano, as a boy, hated quarrels, and was always 
putting an end to disputes. He once threw himself between two 
fighting playfellows, and bore their blows till he forced them to 
stop. On another occasion by his earnest begging he made two 
fighters put down their swords. When the plague broke out in 
Mansilia in Spain, his devotion to the sufferers nearly cost him 
his life; on recovering he escaped the gratitude of the people by 
sailing for the American mission. His ship was wrecked at sea. 
During the disaster Francis found time to instruct and baptize many 
of the negroes on board. In Peru he was again an apostle of charity 
and peace; he stopped duels, healed the feuds of the Spanish 
settlers, and taught them forbearance to the conquered race. With 
the gift of tongues he was understood at once by different Indian 
tribes, of whom thousands were baptized. A sermon of his so 
stirred the hearts of the wicked people of Lima that they put on 
mourning and did public penance. His zeal renewed the faith of 
the land, and warmed it with the charity of Christ. 

The blessing of peace shows itself when we share the joy and 
sorrow of our companions, sharing happiness and pain like the 
members of one large family. Sympathy unites hearts, while the 
want of sympathy separates them. Oh, how it does hurt to see 
those who are near and dear to us care nothing about our welfare! 

There was a little girl whose name was Louise. One evening 
after her good mother had tucked her into bed and kissed her 
“Good night,’ she said: “I was a peacemaker today, mama.” “A 
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what, dear?’ said her mother, who had never heard her use that big 
word before. “A peacemaker,” said Louise, “you know what that 
means, mama, don’t you?” “But how were you a peacemaker, 
Louise? I did not know that you had seen anybody quarrelling.”’ 
“Oh, it was nothing like that,” said Louise, “it was just that I 
knew something and did not tell it.” Then, of course, her mother 
knew that her little daughter had heard some.mean story about one 
of her friends and had kept it to herself. In the same beautiful 
way, you and I, like little Louise, can be peacemakers. We can 
stop bad stories by not telling them. We can kill bad thoughts by 
not thinking them. We can bury bad feelings by hiding them. 
We can be silent about the bad, and think and speak and feel only 
about the good. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers; for they shall be called the children 
of God.” These words show how dear to God is the cause of 
peace, since our Lord pronounces those who promote it blessed and 
declares that they are the true children of His heavenly Father. 
Peace with God and peace with one another. Whoever, therefore. | 
promotes this twofold peace by converting a companion to God, or 
by healing or preventing quarrels among men, inherits this blessing, 
and shows himself to be a true disciple of Jesus and a child of 


God. 



























SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 








THE Lorp Our SHEPHERD 






Jesus, in today’s gospel, my dear children, tells us of a shep- 
herd whose business it is to take good care of his sheep and whose 
mind and heart are in his work. He knows his sheep, each one of 
them; he looks after their ease and comfort and is never at rest 
until the entire flock is safe. It warms our hearts to see the good 
shepherd coming out into the field, and calling as he approaches, 
while the whole flock prick up their ears at the sound of his voice 
which they love so well, come scampering across the field to meet 
him, bleat out their satisfaction in their own expressive way and rub 
up against him. It does us good to see him count them, to find 
out if any are missing and examine each one to discover if any 
harm has befallen it. If he finds one lame and suffering, how 
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tenderly he goes to it and says, “Poor fellow!” calls it by 
name and binds up the wounded limb. He goes ahead of his 
flock and leads them out to a green pasture with a brook of fresh 
water running through it. We love such a man and he loves us, 
because he has a kind and warm heart, only too ready to do kind- 
ness to any one who needs it, at all times. 

Jesus is the Good Shepherd, Who knows His sheep. “I know 
mine.” Our Lord calls us His own—“Mine’—and so we are. We 
are His by creation, but His also for a stronger reason. Our Lord 
made great sacrifices for us. He came down from heaven and took 
our flesh and nature upon Himself. For our sake He lived a poor 
and hard life here for many years, and at last laid down His life 
on the cross. Now, one loves particularly what one suffers for. 
A mother for instance, has a sickly and delicate child, a cripple. 
This child causes her pain for a long time and if this child dies, 
she feels the loss all the more keenly because of her suffering. So 
the Lord remembers the pain and death which He endured for us; 
that is why we are so dear to Him. 

We can all be shepherds in our own way, guided by the grace of 
the Good Shepherd, like St. Peter Claver, of whom I am going to 
tell you something. St. Peter was a very saintly boy and among his 
companions he shone as the leader in acts of charity and self- 
sacrifice. As a priest he was sent to the great slave-mart of the 
West Indies. There he consecrated himself by vow to the salvation 
of those ignorant and miserable creatures. For more than forty 
years he labored in this work. He called himself the “slave of 
slaves.” He was their apostle, father, physician and friend. He 
fed and nursed them in their loathsome diseases with the utmost 
tenderness, often applying his own lips to their hideous sores. His 
cloak, which was the constant covering of the naked, though soiled 
by their filthy ulcers, sent forth a miraculous perfume. His rest, 
after his great labors during the day was a night of penance and 
prayer. However tired he might be, when a fresh slave-ship 
arrived, St. Peter immediately revived, his eyes brightened, and 
he was at once on board amongst his dear slaves, bringing them 
comfort in body and soul. When Easter came St. Peter left the 
town to search the mountains for the negroes who might be scat- 
tered among them. The tropical storm drenched him to the skin; 
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but he never turned or stopped. When he found a settlement he 
would never leave it till the last negro was brought to the sacrament 
of penance. Once he suddenly left the house where he was staying, 
and plunged, without a guide, into unknown mountain recesses. 
None knew whither or why he went; but when he returned, pale 
and worn, it was discovered that he had gone to give the last sacra- 
ments to three old negroes who had been abandoned by the world, 
and had crawled into a ruined hut to die. 

My dear boys and girls, we, as faithful followers of the Good 
Shepherd, must do His bidding and carry out His plan of work. 
Through the Holy Catholic Church He feeds His sheep with the 
bread of His divine word and in Holy Communion with His own 
Flesh and Blood. But His love goes still further; He offers His 
life for His sheep, dying for them on the cross. 

We must feed our souls with Holy Communion; this is the best 
and most nutritious food. It is Holy Communion that increases 
sanctifying grace, weakens evil inclinations and fortifies us with 
supernatural strength to overcome all temptations. Children, be 
not hirelings who let their sheep hunger and languish; be good 
shepherds and feed your souls. Go to Holy Communion as often 
as your confessor considers you worthy. 

Let us be good shepherds of our own souls. The soul is the 
most precious treasure we possess; for it is created in the image of 
God and destined to enjoy eternal life in heaven. 


THE SACRED MYSTERIES OF THE PRECIOUS 
BLOOD 
A LentTEN Course oF S1x SERMONS 
ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN OF THE Rev. E. BrerBAUM, BY THE 
Rev. FERDINAND HECKMANN, O.F.M. 


IV. The Mystery of the Precious Blood Shed in the 
Carrying of the Cross 


“I live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and delivered Himself 
for me.” (Gal. II. 20.) 


Dearly Beloved. Ecce Homo! “Behold the Man!” was the 
appeal made by the heavenly Father through Pilate, to the Jewish 
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people, and “Crucify Him, Crucify Him!’ was the terrible answer. 
The pitiful sight of the Saviour, which should have moved hearts 
of stone to deepest compassion, left the Jews cold; nay, it enraged 
them still more. The numerous wounds of His body cried for 
mercy,—but in vain. The Sacred Head, pierced by many thorns 
cried for mercy,—but in vain. The scarlet cloak, adding insult to 
injury, appealed for clemency in vain. The blood pouring from 
His Sacred Head and flowing from the many wounds of His Body 
cried for mercy; but Crucify Him, Crucify Him! was the ter- 
rible answer, and they made it more emphatic by threatening Pilate 
with the disfavor of Cesar: “If thou release this Man, thou art 
not Cesar’s friend. For whosoever maketh himself a king, speaketh 
against Cesar.” (John XIX. 12.) When Pilate made another 
attempt to save the innocent Jesus, they cried out the louder, “Away 
with Him, away with Him! Crucify Him!” (John XIX. 15). 
“And their voices prevailed. And Pilate gave sentence that it 
should be as they required.” (Luke XXIII. 24.) Jesus received in 
silence this, the most unjust sentence ever pronounced on earth, 
and His loving heart offered up to His heavenly Father this new 
ignominy and torture for the salvation of mankind. 

Today we shall follow the Divine Bearer of the Cross on His way 
to Calvary, to be witnesses of a new mystery of His Precious 
Blood, that it may make us admire His boundless love still more, 
for the greater profit of our souls. 

1. “J live in the faith of the Son of God, who ioved me and 
delivered Himself for me.’ The fiendish enemies of the Saviour 
thirsted for the death of the Lamb of God. Hardly, therefore, had 
Pilate pronounced the unjust sentence when the soldiers again laid 
their hands on Jesus. “And after they had mocked Him, they took 
off the cloak from Him and put on His own garments.” (Matt. 
XXVII. 31). They brought forth the heavy Cross. What anguish 
must not the Saviour have felt at the sight of this mark of shame! 
Yet He hastened to embrace it, as if to say: “Hail, holy Cross, 
I have with great desire longed for thee; on thee I will accomplish 
the work of my love; thou art the altar upon which I am to be 
consumed by the fire of My love. Hail, holy Cross!” “A ship- 
wrecked person,” says St. Leonard, “does not so eagerly lay hold 
of a saving plank as Jesus embraced the Cross upon which He 
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would save mankind from the shipwreck of sin.” Heretofore, the 
cross had been a sign of shame and malediction; to it applied the 
words of Holy Writ, “For he is accursed of God that hangeth 
upon a tree” (Deut. XXI. 23); and this punishment was inflicted 
only on the worst criminals. When, however, the Son of God 
embraced this cross of shame, it became the tree of life, the tree 
of abundant grace; it became the sign of salvation, of redemption 
and of victory. But the price paid was too stupendous for our full 
comprehension. Meekly accepting His infliction, the Divine Bearer 
of the Cross is now ready for the Way of the Cross. The proces- 
sion begins to move, at the head the soldiers carrying the instru- 
ments of torture; then come two murderers who are to be crucified 
with Jesus, intended by His enemies to increase the ignominy of 
His death; but really to fulfil the words of the Prophet, “And He 
was reputed with the wicked” (Isaias LIII. 12); then appears the 
Lamb of God, surrounded by fierce henchmen, who push, strike and 
drag Him. The High priests, Pharisees, scribes and ancients of the 
people, followed by a great multitude, conclude the procession. 
Painfully moving forward, with trembling knees, a blood covered 
face, in torn garments, a crown of thorns upon His Head, the King 
of Angels, the Lord of Heaven and earth, thus leads His people to 
witness the great sacrifice. 

“What a spectacle!” exclaims St. Augustine, “in the eyes of 
infidels an object of ridicule, in the eyes of the faithful a sublime 
mystery. Infidelity sees the King carrying the cross of shame in- 
stead of a sceptre; faith sees Him carrying the Cross of glory.” 
He who made Himself known as the Son of God and who was in 
truth the Son of God, is treated as a dangerous malefactor. Not 
enough that His body had been torn by cruel scourging, that He 
was crowned with thorns, mocked and abused, He is now made 
to walk through the streets of Jerusalem, burdened with the igno- 
minious burden of the Cross. Indeed, the culmination of disgrace 
in the eyes of infidelity. 

Through the same gate through which a few days before He 
had passed amid the hosannas of an admiring multitude, He is now 
dragged, amid the curses of the people, to the place of execution. 
“But what has He done in the few intervening days?” asks St. 
Laurence Justinian; “what could so quickly change the hosannas 
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into the cry of fury? Faith alone can give the answer. “He was 
offered because it was His own will.” (Is. LIII. 7.) “He has loved 
us and delivered Himself for us.” 

Because He wanted to offer a complete sacrifice, He accepted in 
addition to the heavy wooden Cross also the mental cross of mockery 
and insult. It wounded His heart unspeakably to see His bound- 
less love repaid with such boundless hatred. Yet all the bitter 
rancor of the Jewish people could not quench the fire of His love. 
In holy determination He proceeds on the way to Calvary, even 
though every step causes new torture to His bruised body. His 
executioners know no compassion. Jesus looks at them beseechingly 
for a brief respite, but in vain. The Lamb of God, although totally 
exhausted, must proceed on His bitter way without a stop, so that 
finally He staggers and falls down, the heavy Cross upon Him. 

Behold, Christian soul, the Son of the Most High, the Omnipo- 
tent God, lying on the ground under the heavy burden which man- 
kind placed upon Him, and which His love had willingly assumed. 
The weight of sin has pressed Him down to the ground, has 
crushed Him into the dust. If his own sins made David confess: 
“My iniquities are gone over my head; and as a heavy burden are 
become heavy upon me” (Ps. XXXVII. 5), how overwhelming 
must then have been the weight of the countless sins of the whole 
world? What a dire responsibility for the sinner, who seeks the 
satisfaction of his base desires. On the other hand what consola- 
tion for the repentant sinner to know that Jesus by His sufferings 
has merited for him the grace to rise from the mire of sin to a 
spiritual, heavenly life. 

“T live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and deliv- 
ered Himself for me.’ The Saviour is lying on the ground, 
immersed in a sea of bitterness. But His enemies know no mercy. 
They force the exhausted Saviour to rise from the ground, and 
amid inexpressible suffering He proceeds on His way. His 
exhaustion increases more and more. Twice the same pitiful spec- 
tacle is repeated; twice He falls under the heavy burden of the 
Cross; His enemies begin to fear that He may succumb and rob 
them of the fiendish joy they expect when He expires on the cross 
of shame. 

Let us try and put ourselves in the position of the Saviour. Let 
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us, in order to be able to form some idea of His sufferings, imagine 
that the heavy burden of the Cross is resting on our own shoulders. 
How grateful we should have been for even a small sign of com- 
passion! How grateful we should have been for a word of com- 
fort! Let us not refuse our compassion to the Saviour. We, too, 
belong to the number of those who put this heavy burden upon 
Him; and by falling again and again into the same sins, we have 
helped to cause the Saviour His repeated falls under the burden of 
the Cross. Our faith tells us this and our faith will urge us to 
make most solemn resolutions of repentance and amendment. 

One day our Divine Saviour, carrying the burden of the Cross, 
appeared to St. Catherine of Genoa. Blood flowed copiously from 
His lacerated body. She heard an interior voice saying: “Dost 
thou see this Blood; know that it was shed out of love for thee and 
in atonement for thy sins.” This vision and admonition made such 
a deep impression upon the saint that ever after she beheld in spirit 
the Saviour covered with wounds and carrying His Cross. Deeply 
penetrated by the thought that she had helped to cause these suffer- 
ings of the Saviour, she often repeated the prayer: “O Jesus, my 
Love, no more sin; no, never more will I sin! O my dear Jesus!” 
she then exclaimed, “I am ready, if necessary, to confess my sins 
to the whole world.” Her heart was crushed with sorrow, and 
again and again she declared herself ready to endure the tortures 
of a thousand hells rather than commit even the least venial sin. 

So great was the effect on the saint of the vivid image of the 
mystery which we meditate today. It was the result of a living 
faith that Jesus had suffered on account of her and for her. Dearly 
beloved, that is also our faith. “I live in the faith of the Son 
of God, who loved me and delivered Himself for me.” Should 
not this faith produce similar effects in us? Should not the vivid 
thought of the Divine Cross-Bearer, who suffered so intensely on 
account of us and for us, induce us to make the good resolution? 
“O Jesus, my Love, no more sins; no, never more will I sin.” 
Should not the awful sight of the Son of God again and again 
sinking down to the ground, who by this suffering especially atoned 
for our frequent relapses into the same sins and merited for us the 
grace to rise again to grace, induce us to resolve with the psalmist? 
“And I said, now have I begun; this is the change of the right 
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hand of the Most High” (Ps. LXXVI. 11); and with St. Augus- 
tine? “If I want to become a Saint, behold, now I become one.” 
Dearly beloved, let us enliven our faith and in the presence of the 
Divine Cross-Bearer make a resolution worthy of our Christian 
faith, We justly condemn the inhuman cruelty of the soldiers 
against the suffering Saviour. What shall we then say of those 
who, in spite of all the sufferings which the Saviour bore for them 
in love and silence, continue in the foul sins that caused His 
Passion, who pretend to know Jesus and, nevertheless, treat Him 
more cruelly than the Jews? 

2. “I lwe in the faith of the Son of God who loved me and 
delivered Himself for me.’ Amid indescribable sufferings Jesus 
carried the Cross from the hall of judgment to Calvary, in order to 
atone for the sins of mankind. His great patience atoned for our 
impatience, His resignation to the will of God for our murmurings 
against God; His silence for the sins of our tongues; His per- 
severance for our inconstancy; His meekness for our violent bursts 
of anger. Can we still say: “I am innocent of the blood of this 
Just Man”? (Matt. XX VII. 24.) Will our consciences not reproach 
us with the many sins which we committed in loudly protesting 
against the crosses laid upon our shoulders by God, sins that had 
to be expiated by the Divine Sufferer? Who of us would dare to 
declare himself innocent? 

Consider with a lively faith the punishment which the Son of 
God endured for our sins, and when with our whole heart we thank 
the Saviour that He has taken our punishment upon Himself, when 
we ask His pardon for our sins which were resting so heavily upon 
Him, let us not neglect to make the resolution to accept, not only 
patiently, but gladly, every cross and tribulation sent us by God 
and to bear our visitations in imitation of the suffering and patient 
Saviour ; to bear them out of love for Jesus, who bore a still heavier 
Cross out of love for us; to bear them for the salvation of our souls, 
which are thus not only purified by them, like gold in the fire, but 
also adorned with imperishable merits which lead to an eternal 
reward. The Apostle assures us of this, saying we are “joint 
heirs with Christ; yet so, if we suffer with Him, that we may be 
also glorified with Him.” (Rom. VIII. 17.) Let us joyfully accept 
adversity as coming from the hand of God; and let us say with the 
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patient sufferer, holy Job, “The Lord gave . . . as it hath 
pleased the Lord so it is done; blessed be the name of the Lord.” 
(I. 21). In like manner, according to the wise intention of God, 
should every cross and tribulation lead us to God, Who guides and 
directs all things, without Whose will no leaf moves, no sparrow 
falls from the roof, Who has even numbered the hairs of our heads; 
so that not one even of them falls to the ground against His holy 
Will. Whatever may happen to us in this world, whether it be 
good or evil, joy or sorrow, comes from God, the Ruler of the 
Universe, our loving Father, Who guides and directs everything 
for the good of His loving children. 

It is the will of God, clearly expressed in holy Writ, that crosses 
and tribulations shall fall to the lot of every man in this world. 
Our Divine Saviour says: “If any man will come after me, let 
him deny himself and take up his cross and follow Me.” (Matt. 
XVI. 24). And again: “He that taketh not up his cross and fol- 
loweth Me, is not worthy of Me” (Matt. X. 38), or, as St. Luke 
has it: “cannot be My disciple’ (Luke XIV. 27). Hence the sig- 
nificant words of the Apostle: “And all that will live godly in 
Christ Jesus, shall suffer persecution.” (11 Tim. III. 12.) The 
Divine Bearer of the Cross wanted to impress this truth deeply 
upon our souls by the mysterv of blood upon which we are medi- 
tating today. 

You say, my dear Christian, that your cross is too heavy, that it 
is unbearable. If an infidel would speak thus, I might understand; 
but in the mouth of a believing Christian such language seems, 
to say the least, inexplicable. Tell me, is it possible to complain 
with justice about the heaviness of your own cross, when the Divine 
Sufferer has borne His heavy cross for you and has merited such 
abundant graces, Who even helps you to carry your own cross. 
“What a heavy guilt rests upon the Christian,’ exclaims St. 
Cyprian, “if the servant will not suffer, though his Lord has suffered 
before him; if we will not suffer for our own sins, though He, Who 
was without sin, has suffered for them!” Not to be willing to 
suffer, is, according to St. Laurence Justinian, the sign of an 
intractable and hardened heart. Murmuring against the crosses 
God sends us is the mark of an abandoned soul. Our Divine 
Saviour seeing the women weep in compassion, said to them: 
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“Weep not over me; but weep for yourselves and for your children. 
For if in the green wood they do these things, what shall be done 
in the day?” (Luke XXIII. 28-31). If the Son of God, who was 
an evergreen and fruit-bearing vine, had to undergo such terrible 
sufferings on account of our sins, what will, then, the wicked, the 
impious, the sinners themselves have to fear? Knowing that we 
are sinners, knowing that we have deserved eternal punishments, 
should we not then, instead of complaining about the crosses which 
God lays upon our shoulders, rather with St. Augustine beg the 
Lord: “Scorch, scathe, and punish me without mercy in this 
world, but spare me in eternity.” 


When the seraphic St. Francis of Assisi one day suffered very 
severe pains, a brother of the Order said to him: “Dear brother, 
beseech the Lord to treat thee less severely, and to take from thee 
the chalice of thy sufferings, for His hand is resting very heavily 
upon thee.” The saint answered him in a severe manner. “If thy 
simplicity did not excuse thee, I would not suffer thee to come again 
before my eyes. Hast thou never meditated upon Thy Saviour in 


the Garden of Olives? Hast thou never heard from His Divine 
Mouth the beautiful words: ‘Father, not My will, but Thine be 
done?’ Behold, thus every one must speak who would suffer with 
Christ.”” Then the saint, according to St. Bonaventure, in spite of 
his weak condition and pains, threw himself from his hard couch . 
upon the ground and kissed it, saying: ‘O my God, I thank Thee 
for all the sufferings Thou sendest me; I earnestly beg Thee to 
increase them a hundredfold, if it please Thee. It will cause me 
great joy if Thou scourgest and punishest me, for the fulfillment 
of Thy Will is my sweetest consolation on earth.” 

This, my dear friends, is the language of the saints, the language 
of a Christian, who not only professes with his tongue, but is 
deeply penetrated by the faith that the Son of God, out of love for 
him, has with patient resignation to the will of His Father borne 
the heavy cross. Such is the language of the Christian who is 
convinced that in punishment for his sins a much heavier cross 
should have fallen to his lot; that even the heaviest temporal crosses 
are as nothing in comparison with the cross which the Divine 
Cross-Bearer, on the day of the Last Judgment, will lay upon the 
shoulders of the condemned. Let this be henceforth our language. 
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Then the sufferings which Christ endured in the carrying of the 
Cross will not have been endured in vain for us. Then the 
Precious Blood, shed in this mystery, will not have been shed in 
vain for us; then we ourselves shall experience the fruits of this 
blood and the truth of the Saviour’s words: “My yoke is sweet and 
my burden is light.” (Matt. XI. 30.) Then we shall have no fear 
of future crosses; we shall bear with joy the present cross and 
experience the blessedness of the children of God under its weight; 
we shall finally join our Divine Saviour in those blessed heights 
where there will be “no more mourning, nor crying, nor sorrow.” 


Amen. 


V. The Mystery of the Precious Blood Shed on the Cross 


“I live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and delivered Himself 
(Gal. II. 20.) 


for me.” 





In the thirty-fourth year after the birth of our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, on the sixth day of the week,—the day on which the 
Triune God had created man in His own image and likeness, at the 
same hour our first parents committed the original sin in paradise, 
was accomplished in Jerusalem the greatest miracle of love and at 
the same time the most awful deed the world has ever known. 
Jesus Christ, the Son of God, the Creator and Lord of the universe, 
was nailed to the cross of shame by His own creatures and died on 
it after three hours of terrible agony. 

This mystery of the Precious Blood will be the subject of today’s 
meditation. We shall show you Jesus Crucified, consummating the 
work of His Love. Dearly beloved, this mystery, more than any 
other, gives rise to a feeling of deep conviction in the soul that 
beggars description; therefore I freely agree with a pious writer: 
“TI would rather keep silence and give vent to my tears, than endea- 
vor to depict a scene whose description could in nowise do justice 
to the terrible reality.” For what the Apostle says of the joys of 
heaven: “That eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither hath it 
entered into the heart of man,” apglies also to the sufferings of the 
Son of God on the Cross. Since, however, we cannot pass this 
mystery in silence, may our Divine Saviour Himself inspire us with 
words which are not altogether unworthy of depicting this mystery. 
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1. “I live m the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and 
delivered Himself for me.” Almost completely exhausted, the 
Divine Cross-Bearer reached the foot of Mount Calvary. With 
the greatest effort He ascends the holy mountain in order to atone, 
as the second Adam, for the sins of the whole world at the very 
spot where, according to ancient tradition, the first Adam had been 
buried and, by his death, had paid the penalty of his personal sin. 
The devil rejoices, for he thinks he may now celebrate his triumph 
over the Nazarene; the blood-thirsty multitude of Jews and Pagans 
rejoice; for they will soon see the King of the Jews dying on the 
cross. So there is great activity on the mount; the crucifixion will 
soon be consummated. 

The preparations have been made. Jesus sees the moment of His 
sacrifice approaching. Although His lower nature rebels against 
the terrible sufferings, His heart is inflamed with the desire to con- 
summate the work of the redemption; it burns with love for its 
heavenly Father, it burns with love for mankind. 

The moment of the crucifixion has arrived. The soldiers seize 
the innocent Jesus, and for the third time tear the clothes from His 
wounded body. His sacred blood again flows upon the ground. 
How painful this new torture must be for Jesus! But still greater 
than this bodily torture is the agony of soul of the chaste Lamb of 
God who, despoiled of His. garments, is exposed to the view, not 
only of the soldiers, but also of the whole Jewish nation; it had 
sent representatives from all parts of the world to Jerusalem for 
the paschal feast. So He stands there the Lover of Purity, and 
atones, for the shamelessness of ungrateful men, especially for the 
sins of impurity and immodest dress, by His own deep shame. 

Now begins that scene for the description of which the Evange- 
lists found no words and which the human tongue in vain endeavors 
to depict. The Evangelists only say: “And they crucified Him.” 
(Jo. XTX. 18). “The sublimity of the mystery” says St. Leonard, 
“caused the pen to drop from their hands; the unheard-of cruelty 
of the deed makes them comprise in a few words the greatest mys- 
tery of the Passion. The blood-covered Jesus is stretched out upon 
the cross. I hear blows, terrible blows, blows upon blows with an 
iron hammer. The cruel henchmen are not satisfied with tying 
the innocent Jesus to the cross, no; His sacred hands and feet are 
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pierced by nails and fastened to the cross. Who can describe this 
torture? Who can measure the greatness of His sufferings?” | 
“And they crucified Him.” The right hand, the hand which had | 







conferred so many blessings, which was always ready to do good, 
is pierced by a nail; there is a new source from which His sacred | 
Blood flows. Then the left hand, after the arm had been forcibly 
stretched, is nailed to the cross. And again blood flows. Now the 
sacred feet, which had travelled unceasingly throughout the land, 
are pierced with nails, causing new and more indescribable suffer- f 
ing to the innocent Jesus. Thus the Redeemer of the human race, 
stretched upon the cross and fastened to it with cruel nails, lies 












bleeding and seemingly helpless. 
Contemplate Him, Christian soul; contemplate Him with the 






greatest devotion, contemplate Him in the light of faith! What a 
terrible state! What inexpressible suffering! To what a sad state Uy 
has Thy love for poor, miserable sinners reduced Thee? For the ut 
Apostle tells me: “The Son of God has loved me and has delivered 
Himself for me.” This love has nailed Thee to the cross; like 
thin threads Thou couldst have broken the iron fetters, Who 
with one word didst cause the band of soldiers to fall to the ground 
in the Garden of Gethsemani. This love has caused Thee to make | 
this atonement for the sins of the world. The sinner who, in his i 
pride and blindness, blasphemes God in word and deed, the sinner Hi 
who, like Lucifer, would make himself a king, deserves to be HY 
rejected by God and to suffer on the cross of shame, to be fastened | 
to it with eternal, indissoluble bonds. But no, the sinner is spared, li 
the Innocent One takes his place; He permits Himself to be nailed i | 
to the cross for the sins of His creatures, of His rebellious subjects, ii 
in order to atone for them. | 

| 




























The Jews and pagans mock the suffering Saviour in His torments | 
and add to His bodily sufferings an indescribable grief of soul. Hy} 
When the greatest criminal willingly and with resignation accepts i 
his fate at the hands of justice, men are moved to compassion; at 
least they do not mock and ridicule the dying man and thus increase 
his sufferings. What is granted the greatest criminal inhuman 
cruelty denies Jesus; for they mock, insult and wound Him more i} 
deeply with their blasphemous tongues than with the cruel nails. il 
And, dearly beloved, this continues ; this is still done by those who il 
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pretend to know Jesus; this is still done by those who feel that they 
owe the greatest gratitude to Jesus; this is still done by those who 
consider Jesus the source of all grace and happiness. This is still 
done by those who persevere in their evil, sinful habits, who are 
hardened in sin and live from year to year in the most abominable 
vices, who can in nowise be induced to cease mocking the Crucified 
Saviour. Is it not real mockery and derision of the Crucified, when 
we see His hands pierced for the sins of our hands, and yet make 
our hands subservient to vice? Is it not mockery of the Crucified, 
when our feet, for whose sins the feet of Jesus were pierced, walk 
in paths forbidden by the laws of the Crucified? 

If only one of my hearers is guilty of this crime, I summon him 
to Mount Calvary today, to contemplate Jesus nailed to the cross 
of shame, not only to atone for his sins, but also to merit for him 
the grace to break the bonds of sin and walk again in the path of 
the children of God. I summon him to Mount Calvary to contem- 
plate Jesus who, amid the greatest sufferings, looks upon him with 
love, begs for compassion and says to him: “Sinner, this I have 
suffered for thee; out of love for thee was I despoiled of my gar- 
ments, mocked, and bruised and lacerated, nailed to the cross. And 
yet my heart still burns with love for thee, so that, if it were neces- 
sary for thy salvation and there were no other means of saving thy 
soul, I would be ready to suffer for thee alone, all that I have 
suffered for the whole world.” Thus our Divine Saviour spoke to 
St. Gertrude; thus He speaks to all men. Therefore, give the 
the answer which Jesus expects, the answer which gratitude requires, 
the answer which your own salvation demands. Do it today, since 
holy Mother Church, in consideration of the mysteries of the Pas- 
sion, calls out to you on this day: “Today if you shall hear His 
voice, harden not your hearts.” (Ps. XCIV. 8.) 

2. “I live in the faith of the Son of God, Who loved me and 
delivered Himself for me.’ The cruelty of the soldiers is not satis- 
fied—nor is that of the multitude. New tortures and new sufferings 
await the Lamb of God. “As Moses lifted up the serpent in the 
desert, so must the Son of man be lifted up,” that His bodily suffer- 
ings may attain their acme. (Jo. III. 14.) A deeper hole is dug 
and amid curses and blasphemies the cross is lifted up and 
driven further into the ground. Imagine, if you can, what 
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pains this cruel, violent shock must cause all the members of His 
body, how, so to speak, all the wounds of His body are re-opened. 
The prophecies of the Old Testament have been literally fulfilled. 
“They have dug my hands and My feet” (Ps. XXI. 17); “from 
the sole of the foot unto the top of the head, there is no soundness 
in Him, but wounds and bruises, and swelling sores” (Is. I. 6); 
“for great as the sea is Thy destruction” (Lam. II. 13) ; my bones 
are troubled; I am poured out like water and all my bones are 
scattered” (Ps. VI. 3; XXI. 15). “My Heart is become like wax 
melting in the midst of My bowels. My strength is dried up like 
a potsherd, and My tongue has cleaved to My jaws; and Thou hast 
brought Me down into the dust” (Ps. XXI. 15, 16). Even 
this disconsolate condition cannot soften the stony hearts of the 
Jews. No, they mock Him even now. They ridicule His divinity: 
“If Thou be the Son of God come down from the cross.” (Matt. 
XXVII. 40). They ridicule His omnipotence: “He saved others; 
Himself He cannot save” (Matt. XXVII. 42). They ridicule His 
royal dignity: “If He be the King of Israel, let Him now come 
down from the Cross and we will believe in Him.” (Matt. XX VII. 
42). They ridicule His confidence in God: “He trusted in God; 
let Him now deliver Him if He will have Him; for He said: 
‘I am the Son of God.’” (Matt. XXVII. 43.) They that pass by 
ridicule Him; they blaspheme Him, wagging their heads. In like 
manner also, the chief priests, with the scribes and ancients, mock 
Him. Even the thieves that were crucified with Him in the begin- 
ning ridicule and mock Him. 

Thus is added to His bodily suffering a deep anguish of soul, a 
grief which was more painful to the Lamb of God than all the 
wounds of His body. But even this grief does not constitute the 
acme of His sufferings. When it seems that God has forsaken us, 
and we have no consolation, the acme of our misery is reached. 
The Saviour is not spared this deep anguish of soul. “And about 
the ninth hour,” writes the Evangelist, “Jesus cried with a loud 
voice, saying Eli, Eli, lamma sabactani? That is, My God, My 
God, why hast Thou forsaken Me” (Matt. XXVII. 46)? The 
inexpressible greatness of this anguish, which the Fathers endeavor 
to describe in the most moving terms, is indicated by the loud out- 
cry with which these words are uttered. This agony of soul would 
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be unbearable for a person of sound body; what is it, then, to 
Jesus, His body lacerated from head to foot, His hands and feet 
nailed to the cross, His head pierced by a cruel crown of thorns, 
the bystanders cursing Him? The crucified Saviour remains in 
this condition for three hours, until He utters the words: “It js 
consummated.” (Jo. XIX. 30.) “Father, into Thy hands I com- 
mend My spirit.” (Luke XXIII. 46.) While men for whom Christ 
had suffered remain cold and indifferent, nature mourned. It is 
horrified at the death of its Creator. Darkness, which covered the 
earth from the sixth hour in which the Saviour was crucified, is 
followed by still more terrible signs. “The earth quaked and the 
rocks were rent, and the graves were opened and many bodies of 
the saints that slept, arose.” (Matt. XXVII. 51, 52.) Let us fall 
down before the Crucified and adore Him; for He is our Lord and 
God. Let us confess with the centurion: ‘Indeed, this is the Son 
of God.” (Matt. XXVII. 54.) 

“I live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and deliv- 
ered Himself for me.” Deeply moved by the meditation on the 
indescribable sufferings of the God-Man, let us consider the answer 
we should give to the Son of God. We find all lessons in the cross 
of Christ. It is the book of life from which the saints and elect have 
drawn their strength and wisdom, abundant consolation, heavenly 
delight and the steadfast hope of eternal happiness. This is the 
book from which St. Thomas of Aquinas, as he himself confesses, 
learned more than from all other books. We shall confine ourselves, 
however, to two lessons which are of the greatest importance in our 
daily lives. 

Our holy Faith first points to the dying Saviour as the sacrifice 
which Divine Justice required in expiation of the sins of mankind. 
Infinite Holiness is laden with the sins of the whole world; Divine 
Innocence bears the crimes and misdeeds of men; the Son of God, 
Whom His most implacable enemies could not convince'of sin, is 
crushed under the weight of the guilt of mankind. For this reason, 
the justice of God demands atonement for all sin. It sees Him 


‘laden with the sins of injustice, of avarice and covetousness, and, 


therefore, it inflicts the greatest poverty on Him. Jesus, hanging 
naked on the cross, atones for the multitude of sins committed by 
the concupiscence of the eyes. It sees Him laden with the abomin- 
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able vice of impurity in all its forms, and not satisfied that all the 
members of His body are lacerated in the cruel scourging, has 
them torn asunder on the cross, while His hands and feet are to be 
pierced by cruel nails. It sees Him laden with the diabolical vice 
of pride, and demands satisfaction, abundant satisfaction. For this 
reason, He becomes obedient unto death, even unto the ignominious 
and agonizing death on the cross between two murderers; dying 
like an outcast of humanity. In brief, enumerate all the vices with 
which men offend God’s infinite justice and holiness, and you will 
find full atonement on the cross for every one of them. 

Dearly beloved, who are, then, the real murderers of the Son of 
God? The sinners of the whole world; hence, we also are guilty 
of the sufferings of the Saviour; we also are guilty of the blood 
of this Just Man. What has come upon Him should have fallen 
to our lot. “The Lord,” says St. Anselm, “pays the debt of His 
servant; God atones for the sin of man.’”’ Let us recognize the 
terrible judgments which await the sinner ; let us realize how fearful 
a thing it is to fall into the hands of the living God. Let us recog- 
nize what awaits us, what threatens us, if we continue to live in sin. 
The Just God spared not the angels that sinned; He has not spared 
even His beloved, only-begotten Son. And should He spare thee, 
sinful man, who, in spite of the Passion of Jesus Christ, wallowest 
in the mire of base passions and perseverest in thy sins? 

Let us, then, again kneel at the foot of the holy Cross and pray 
with the Psalmist: “Pierce Thou my flesh with Thy fear; for I 
am afraid of Thy judgments.” (Ps. CX VIII. 120.) Iam afraid of 
Thy judgments, of the terrible punishment of sin. I fear sin, this 
truly horrible monster, which demanded such a terrible atonement. 
I fear it the more, since I am conscious of personal sins, while my 
Saviour had to suffer so much for the sins of others. With the 
deepest aversion I turn away from sin, which murdered my Saviour. 
With the deepest contrition, I beg pardon, since my conscience tells 
me that I have partaken in this crime. 

“I live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and deliv- 
ered Himself for me.” Divine justice has celebrated its triumph in 
the death of Christ on the cross; full satisfaction has been made 
to it. But love also celebrated its triumphs. It is not a criminal 
who dies on the cross for his misdeeds; no, this Man of Sorrows 
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is the Son of God, the Creator of those who crucified Him. It was 
not sufficient for His love to assume the form of a servant for His 
sinful creatures. He wanted to become the servant of servants in 
order to deliver the slaves of Satan from their disgraceful bondage. 
“Our Divine Saviour” says St. Francis of Sales, “died out of 
boundless love for us and, by the power and force of this love, in 
the fire and flames of the same. He died in love, through love, 
on account of love and out of love.” “He was offered because it 
was His own will.” (Is. LIII. 7.) “No man taketh My life away 
from Me; I lay it down of myself.” (Jo. X. 18.) “He has loved 
me and delivered Himself for me.” That is the second great truth 
which the Crucified announces to us. 

“We are accustomed,” says St. Alphonsus Liguori, “to hear dis- 
courses on the incarnation, the redemption, on God being born in 
a stable, being scourged, crowned with thorns and dying on the 
cross.” And for this reason, these truths make little impression on 
our cold and indifferent hearts. Nevertheless, our hearts are very 
susceptible to love. If the least of men had suffered what our 
Divine Saviour suffered for us, we should certainly never forget 
it. We should consider ourselves bound to show him the greatest 
gratitude for the rest of our lives. Dearly beloved, let us not deny 
to God, who has suffered for us more than any man could have 
suffered for us, what we should not refuse to a human being, 
because He loves us with an everlasting love, because He wanted 
to gain our love: “I am come to cast fire on the earth; and what 
will I but that it be kindled.” (Luke XII. 49.) Our Divine Saviour 
calls out to us: ‘“‘What could I have done more for thee, than I 
have done?” 

What answer do many men give to this superabundant manifesta- 
tion of Divine love? I do not speak of Jews and pagans; for to 
them still apply the words of the Apostle: “Christ Crucified is unto 
the Jews indeed a stumbling block, and unto the Gentiles foolish- 
ness.” (1 Cor. I. 23.) I speak of Christians. Listen to what the 
Apostle says: “Many walk, of whom I have told you often (and 
now tell you weeping), that they are enemies of the cross of 
Christ.” (Phil. III. 18.) That is the answer of worldly men, who 
think of nothing but the satisfaction of their sensuality. The 
Apostle adds: ‘They crucify again to themselves the Son of God 
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and make Him a mockery.” (Heb. VI. 6.) That is the answer 
which all those give who continue to live in mortal sin and thereby 
renew that which nailed Christ to the Cross. 

What a terrible contrast! The infinite, Divine love of God and 
the horrible answer of men: ‘“Crucify Him.” On the one side, 
love and only love, the most self-sacrificing love, and on the other, 
aversion, malice and hatred. What insults do not ungrateful 
creatures offer their Lord and Redeemer! What insults have 
we not offered Him! We acknowledge ourselves guilty of hav- 
ing also crucified Thee on Calvary. We acknowledge ourselves 
guilty of having again and again committed the same crime by our 
repeated relapses into grievous sins. ~ 

With contrite hearts, we strike our breasts and beg Thee to 
cleanse us with Thy Precious Blood: “Thy Blood come upon us.” 
With contrite hearts, we ask for grace never again to forget the 
great truth: “My Love has been crucified for me; my Love has 
died for me” (St. Paschal)! “And because my Love has been cru- 
cified and has died for me, therefore God forbid that I should glory, 
save in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ; by whom the world is 
crucified to me and I to the world.” (Gal. VI. 14.) Yes, the 
world, with its lusts and pleasures, shall also be crucified and dead 
to us. We will always be ready to bear shame and ignominy, 
suffering and the cross, with Christ. Our motto shall be the words 
of the Apostle: “With Christ I am nailed to the cross. And I 
live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me.” (Gal. II. 19.) This is 
the answer which the Son of God expects; it is the answer which 
gratitude demands. 

“My dear Jesus, henceforth I belong entirely to Thee. With 
Thee I am nailed to the cross. I see three crosses on Calvary: 
The cross of Jesus, the cross of innocence; the cross of the penitent 
thief, the cross of penance; the cross of the unrepentant thief, the 
cross of vice. The cross of innocence, I cannot claim; therefore 
I choose the cross of penance. To this cross I will be nailed and, 
at the side of Jesus, remain on it during my whole life. ‘With 
Christ I am nailed to the cross.’ To the Crucified I offer my 
stubborn will, that He may crucify it, so that I may henceforth say 
in all things: ‘Father, not my will, but Thine be done.’ To the 
Crucified I offer my understanding, so that henceforth with St. 
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Paul I may desire to know nothing, ‘but Jesus Christ, and Him 
Crucified.” To the Crucified I dedicate my memory, that I may 
never forget the bitter passion and death of the Son of God for 
my sins. To the Crucified I dedicate all my senses, that they may 
ever serve to sound the praises of His love. To the Crucified | 
dedicate all the powers of my soul and body, that they may ever 
be employed in His service; for He has given me the command- 
ment to love God with my whole heart, with my whole soul and 
with all my strength. The Crucified died for me, I will gladly die 
for the Crucified.” Let us give this answer today; let us give this 
answer daily. Then the infinite treasure of graces which Christ 
merited for us on the cross will be open to us and we shall find 
therein, in superabundance, all that we need for this world and the 
world to come. Amen. 


VI. The Mystery of the Precious Blood Shed in the 
Opening of the Sacred Side of Jesus Christ 


I live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and delivered Himself 
for me. (Gal. II. 20.) 


Dearly Beloved, the Sacred Body of the Son of God is hanging 
lifeless on the cross. His once florid cheeks are pale and hollow; 
His eyes, which bespoke only love, are closed in death; the lips, 
from which flowed so many words of consolation and instruction, 
are pale and bloodless; the hands which imparted so many blessings, 
are rigid and motionless. The most Beautiful among the sons of 
men is dead, disfigured beyond recognition. He fell among 
robbers and murderers who, not satisfied with despoiling Him, 
thirsted for His blood and put Him to death with the most terrible 
sufferings. 

The external appearance of the Crucified tells us this. But when 
we consider Him in the light of faith, when we penetrate into the 
depths of His most Sacred Heart, we see in Him the victim and 
sacrifice for the sins of mankind; we perceive in Him a love of 
which God alone was capable. He says, with solemn emphasis: 
“Fear God; love God. Fear His strict justice, which demands full 
satisfaction for all injustice, for every sin. Love God; for the 
heavenly Father, in His love for thee, has not even spared His 
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only-begotten Son. The Son of God, out of love for thee, deliv- 
ered Himself up to a most cruel death.” We heard, in our pre- 
vious meditation, these important words: “Fear God; love God.” 
We have heard the terrible answer which the world and most 
Christians give to this exhortation; they themselves, according 
to the Apostle, again crucify the Son of God. Their answer, 
therefore, is: “Crucify Him.” But we have also given our answer, 
to live always in holy fear of God; to fear nothing but sin, the 
only real evil in this world, since it separates us from God. That 
was our first answer. Our second answer is that we will be nailed 
with Christ to the cross; that for Christ’s sake, we will crucify the 
old man, with his sins and lusts, put on the new, and live in closest 
union with Christ. 

“The soldiers therefore came; and they broke the legs of 
the first, and of the other that was crucified with Him. But 
after they were come to Jesus, when they saw that He was already 
dead, they did not break His legs, that the scripture might be ful- 
filled: ‘You shall not break a bone of Him.’ But one of the 
soldiers with a spear opened His side, and immediately there came 
out blood and water.” (Jo. XIX. 32-34, 36.) 

In these few words, the beloved disciple, St. John, alone of the 
evangelists, has described for us the last mystery of the blood shed 
in the Passion, the last act of cruelty (“this criminal, execrable 
deed,” as St. John Chrysostom calls it). He adds in confirmation, 
as if he himself felt the incredibility of his words: “And he that 
saw it hath given testimony; and his testimony is true. And he 
knoweth that he saith true; that you also may believe.” (Jo. XIX. 
36). The same Evangelist further describes the greatness of this 
miracle in telling us that Jesus, after His resurrection, said to 
Thomas: “Bring hither thy hand, and put it in My side.” (Jo. 
XX. 27.) 

Thus no part of the Divine Sufferer’s body remains unwounded. 
His venerable head wears the terrible crown of thorns. His hands 
and feet are pierced with iron nails. His whole body has been 
lacerated by the cruel scourgings. The heart alone, the seat of 
love, is still uninjured. But immediately after His death, this 
Sacred Heart, which glowed with love for God and man, was also 
to be pierced by a broad, sharp lance. This cruel stroke of the 
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lance causes our Divine Saviour no new sufferings, only deep 
ignominy. But it causes deep pain in the heart of His Mother, the 
Blessed Virgin, who stood at the foot of the cross; at the sight of 
the lance covered with the blood of her Son (she revealed to St. 
Bridgid of Sweden), she was seized with as great a pain as if her 
own heart had been pierced by the lance. Then the prophecy of 
Simeon is fulfilled: “And thy own soul a sword shall pierce,” 
(Luke IT. 35); then, according to St. Leonard, Mary became the 
Queen of Martyrs; for the agony of her soul, on account of the 
sufferings of her Son, was greater than the tortures which the 
martyrs suffered in the members of their bodies. 

Christ did not feel the pain; Mary took His place; she felt the 
greatness of the pain and offered it up to the heavenly Father for 
the mystical body of her Son, for His Holy Church. 

The holy Fathers give us several reasons why the Saviour, even 
after His death, wanted to endure this ignominy. Since the 
Redeemer of man, as we have so often heard, wanted to render 
perfect atonement for every kind of sin, that part of His holy 
body could not remain uninjured which, according to the words of 
the Saviour Himself, is in man the source of all sins. “For from 
the heart come forth evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornica- 
tions, thefts, false testimonies, blasphemies.” (Matt. XV. 19.) In 
atonement for these sins of the human race, the heart of Jesus was 
pierced with a lance. The sins of men, the sins of my heart, there- 
fore, have performed this truly barbaric act; but these sins have 
been atoned for by the stroke of the lance in the Divine Heart of 
Jesus, and the grace necessary for my heart to free itself from the 
bonds of sin, to walk in a new life, to remain in the closest union 
with the Heart of Jesus, has been won. 

I live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and delivered 
Himself for me. Searching further, in faith, into the last mystery 
of the Precious Blood, into the mystery of the holy wound in the 
side of our Saviour, we find a new and truly sublime proof of 
His love. “Having loved His own who were in the world,” writes 
St. John, “He loved them unto the end.” (Jo. XIII. 1.) He loved 
them not only unto the end of His earthly life, He loved them also 
after His death, and for this reason His loving heart was pierced 
by a lance. “He loved them unto the end,” that is, according to 
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the explanation of St. Augustine, He loved them in the highest 
possible degree. And in confirmation of His Divine love, blood 
flowed from His Sacred Heart. Behold, O Christian, this ador- 
able blood which flows from the side of the God-man, the single 
drops of which are, as it were, so many voices which beg for mercy! 
Behold this Precious Blood, which was shed for thee, which was 
shed by thee! Tell me, what more could the Saviour do for thee? 
Has not His love greatly exceeded thy fondest hopes? 

He loved His own unto the end. By the visible wound in His 
side, according to St. Bernard, the invisible wound of the heart of 
Jesus should be recognized. For two wounds were inflicted on the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus: The one, love; the other, the fury of men 
caused Him. Because love longs for union, because the most ten- 
der love desires the closest union, the wound in His side was to be 
the gate through which we should enter into His Sacred Heart: 
“This is the gate of the Lord, the just shall enter into it.” 
(Ps. CXVII. 20). Yes, they will enter it and find in this new ark 
protection from the flood of all evils in this world. According to 
St. Augustine, the wound made by the lance in the side of Jesus, 
was prefigured by the door which Noah made in the side of the 
ark, through which all had to enter that were to be saved from the 
flood. Thus the sacred wound in the side is the mysterious gate 
through which souls enter into the loving Heart of Jesus, in order 
to live in the closest union with Him. Tell me, dearly beloved, is 
a more tender love possible? 

He loved His own unto the end. This gate of grace has been 
opened not only to the just, but also to us poor, miserable 
sinners. The Divine Saviour, according to the testimony of 
St. Ambrose, in His great love, calls out to us: “Come also, 
whether late, or at night, come at any hour; the gate of grace will 
in love always be open to you.” Never shall it be said: “The door 
is now shut.” (Luke XI. 7.) But how can I, a poor sinner, dare 
to approach this Sacred Heart? Does not the Apostle tell me: 
“For what participation hath justice with injustice? Or what fel- 
lowship hath light with darkness? And what concord hath Christ 
with Belial? (2 Cor. VI. 14, 15.) How, then, can I enter this 
sacred wound? Oh, the greatness of the love of the Saviour! In 
the wound of His side are fulfilled the words of the prophet: “A 
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fountain shall come forth of the house of the Lord, and shall water 
the torrent of thorns.” (Joel III. 18.) I see water and blood flow- 
ing from the wound in the side of His body, which the Saviour 
Himself called a temple, for the cleansing of mankind, for the 
purification and sanctification of our hearts, which bear only thorns 
and thistles. Yes, to this water from the side of Christ, I owe my 
first purification in the waters of regeneration in holy Baptism. 
I can obtain remission of all my sins by this Precious Blood. Let 
us kneel down with the penitent Mary Magdalene at the foot of 
the cross, in the consciousness of our guilt, and beg the Divine 
Sufferer: ‘Thy Blood come upon us! May Thy Precious Blood 
purify us; may Thy Precious Blood wipe away all the stains of 
our souls; may Thy adorable Blood make us worthy to enter Thy 
loving Heart!” 

Who, therefore, would be excluded from this loving heart of 
Jesus Christ? Do I say “excluded”? No, our Divine Saviour 
beseeches all men to come to Him, to unite themselves in love with 
Him, to receive His graces: ‘Come to me, all you that labor and 
are burdened and I will refresh you.” (Matt. XI. 28.) He gives 
expression to one of His greatest sorrows in the words: “What 
profit is there in my blood.” (Ps. XXIX. 10)? You can therefore, 
—nay, you should—according to the intention of Christ, enjoy His 
love; you should also rest in His Sacred Heart; you should 
be the beloved of His heart. Thus has the Crucified loved all men; 
thus has He also loved us, who are assembled here today, unto the 
end. These are truths of our holy faith, truths which console the poor 
human heart, truths which not only can make the Christian heart 
turn from sin, but can also inspire it to the highest and most sub- 
lime. Let us again put the image of the Crucified before our souls. 
His whole appearance betokens love and demands love in return; 
His head is bent to kiss you; His arms are extended to embrace 
you; His heart is open to receive you; the Crucified wants to give 


us the kiss of His love; He wants to embrace us and press us to 
His Sacred Heart. Let us, then, earnestly ask ourselves the ques- 
tion : “What more could Jesus,—Who bore all His sufferings for us, 
Who loved us and delivered Himself for us,—have done for us? 
In truth, He has loved His own unto the end. We can, therefore, 
address every prayer to Him with confidence. We need fear noth- 
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ing in His service. If only all Christians would realize this, how 
different their lot would be. What torrents of grace and blessings 
would not descend upon this earth, upon families, upon each indi- 
vidual. The pierced heart of Jesus is the paradise of Christian 
souls. There wounded souls find remedies for all evils; to it pious 
souls fly and seek protection against all dangers; there dwell the 
holy souls who exclaim with St. Elzear: “If you desire to see me, 
seek me in the wound in the side of my Saviour; there is my dwell- 
ing; there you will find me.” 

He loved His own unto the end. This love of our Saviour has 
enkindled in the hearts of noble souls a love which made St. Paul 
openly proclaim to the world that nothing could separate him from 
the love of Christ. This love has created the Apostles and their 
successors in the apostolic office, who are ready to make the greatest 
sacrifices for love of Jesus Christ. This love burned in the holy 
martyrs and the waters of tribulation could not extinguish it. This 
love induced many to renounce the world from all ranks of life in 
order to live solely for love of Christ in the retirement of the clois- 
ter. This love explains the many sublime works of charity which 
flourish so splendidly in the garden of the Catholic Church and 
which, instead of suffering and abating on account of the adversity 
of the times, shine the more gloriously, the darker the background 
which the enemies of the Church create for it. Yes, this love 
explains all that is noble and sublime in Christian souls, but which, 
however noble and sublime it may be, is only a shadow of the infinite 
charity of Christ, which surpasseth all knowledge. 

2. I live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and 
delivered Himself for me. In faith we have meditated on the love 
and passion of Jesus Christ and have resolved to live according to 
this faith. In faith we see how the Passion of Jesus Christ is not 
yet ended, but still continues, how His sacred blood flows up to the 
present hour. This is done by a miracle on the part of our Divine 
Saviour ; it is also done—if we may say it—by a miracle of ingrati- 
tude on the part of men. Thanks to the miracle of love, the blood 
of Jesus Christ flows continually on our altars to atone for our sins, 
to implore graces for us, to glorify the heavenly Father. 

In concluding our meditations, let follow the directions of our 
Holy Mother and briefly meditate on this Divine Heart. 
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Not satisfied with having plaited this crown for the Saviour in 
His bitter Passion, men continue to plait Him a crown of thorns by 
their sins. They should offer Him a crown of the roses of love, of 
the violets of humility, of the lilies of purity, but instead they repay 
His love with ingratitude, insults and sins. That is the crown of 
thorns. Hence the complaint of Jesus: “This ingratitude wounds 
Me more deeply than anything else I have suffered in My bitter 
passion. If men would repay My love with love, I would not 
consider all I have suffered for them; I would, if that were possible, 
suffer still more for them. But I receive nothing except coldness 
and insults in return for all my zeal and endeavors.” Thus 
a foolish and senseless people repays the love of the Lord. This is 
why His heart is still pierced; for the bloody work of the cruci- 
fixion is continued by sinners. What black ingratitude, what a 
deep insult to the loving Redeemer! They continue to wound His 
Sacred Heart by committing those sins, in atonement of which His 
heart was pierced by a cruel lance! And in spite of all this, Jesus 
does not cease to love them. “My Divine Heart,” said the 
Saviour to Saint Margaret Mary Alacoque, “is so filled with love 
for men, that it cannot contain the glowing flames. I must let them 
burst forth and reveal them through thy mediation to the world, 
in order to enrich it with the treasures of My Heart.” Pius IX., 
in the decree of beatification of the servant of the Sacred Heart 
said: “Who could have such a hard and iron heart, as not to feel 
himself moved to a return of love to that Sacred Heart, which was 
wounded and pierced by a lance in order that our souls might 
therein find, so to speak, a place of refuge and rest, a place whereto 
they could retire and find protection from the attacks and snares of 
their enemies? Who would not feel himself impelled to honor with 
all zeal and veneration that holy Heart from which flowed blood 
and water, the source of our salvation and life?” 

Every year, on Good Friday, holy Church, in the name of her 
heavenly Bridegroom, addresses to her children the complaint of 
the Saviour: “My people, what have I done to thee, or wherein 
have I grieved thee? Answer me.” She then enumerates all the 
great benefits which the Lord conferred upon the children of 
Israel, only weak symbols of the incomparably greater benefits 
we owe to the Saviour. The answer of the Jews was the 
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cross with all its sufferings and mockeries. Was our answer a 
different one? “My people what have I done to thee, or wherein 
have I grieved thee? Answer me. What could I have done more 
for thee that I have not done? Answer me.” We must answer the 
Saviour. 

“My people what have I done to thee? Answer me.” 

“My Saviour, Thou hast done only good to us and dost it still, 
while we have done much evil against Thee.” 

“My people, wherein have I grieved thee. Answer me.” 

“My Saviour, Thou hast grieved us in nothing. Thou hast, on 
the contrary taken from us the eternal grief which would have 
fallen to our lot, in order to enrich us with true joy of heart through 
all eternity.” 

“My people what could I have done more for thee, that I have 
not done. Answer me.” 

“My Saviour, Thou cculdst not have done more; Thou hast done 
everything; Thou hast been profuse in Thy love of us, while we 
have been so cold, hard and indifferent to Thee. We who are so 
responsive to human love, have repaid Thy love with the greatest 
ingratitude. In deep shame, we stand before Thee, conscious of 
our guilt, and beg for mercy, for ourselves, for all sinners, for 
ungrateful mankind. . We exclaim with holy Church: ‘Holy God, 
holy powerful God, holy immortal God, have mercy on us! Holy 
God, have mercy on us; blot out our iniquities; purify us from our 
sins and wash our sinful souls in the precious Blood of Thy Son. 
Holy God, sanctify us, for Thou alone canst do this.’ 

“Holy God, powerful God, have mercy on us! Break the bonds 
of our sins, fortify us in the battle against evil, lest we succumb. 
Strengthen us, support us when storms rage against us and the 
waves of tribulation threaten to engulf us. ‘Powerful God, have 
mercy on us!’ 

“ ‘Holy God, powerful God, immortal God, have mercy on us!’ 
Thou hast created us for immortality; we have forfeited it. Have 
mercy on us and give us the grace to walk in newness of life, never 
again to slip back into the mire of sin, never again to love that 
which we abhor today, never again to seek that which today we 
despise with our hearts. Immortal God, have mercy on us!” 

Let this be the answer which we give today and every day of our 
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lives. And to give clear expression to our determination we should 
examine our hearts, especially in regard to our predominant passion, 
and extirpate it. If the old lust again threatens us, if Satan again 
storms the lost position, let us stand firmly at the side of the great 
Leader, who fought the spiritual battle for us in the Garden of 
Gethsemani, who won for us the grace to overcome the tempter, 
and who exhorts us through His Apostles: “You have not yet 
resisted unto blood, striving against sin.”” (Heb. XII. 4.) Should 
any sacrifice be too great for us, when we see the Son of God 
sacrificing Himself as a victim for our sins? How could any 
burden be unbearable to us, when we see the Son of God sinking 
under the burden of our sins, in order to obtain for us the power 
of overcoming sin? When in faith we see Jesus Christ bleeding to 
death for us on the cross, no sacrifice can be too great for us and 
no burden unbearable. When I see with what ingratitude men 
repay the boundless love of God I am compelled to make sacrifices, 
to adhere closely to my Jesus; nothing is too difficult for me; “I 
can do all things in Him who strengtheneth me.” (Phil. IV. 13.) 

I live in the faith of the Son of God, who loved me and delivered 
Himself for me. These words of the Apostle we have heard 
repeatedly during our Lenten meditations. May they be the proper 
expression of the state of your mind, may they be your motto for 
life. Then your faith in the Son of God will not be a dead faith, 
your faith in His love and devotion will not be fruitless. Then the 
words of the Apostle: “With Christ I am nailed to the Cross. 
And I live, now not I; but Christ liveth in me” (Gal. II. 19) will 
be your motto for life, your guide in the dark paths of life. 

We are all children of the Sacred Heart. We all should be truly 
grateful children of this loving Heart and repay as far as lies in our 
power, by faithful devotion to it, the love of Jesus Christ; we 
should, as far as possible, render satisfaction to it for the sins of 
the world and enrich ourselves with the treasures and graces 
hidden in the Heart of Jesus. Let us renew our consecration to it; 
let us renew it in the consciousness of our debt to it, of our total 
dependence upon it: let us renew it with the words: “Jesus, in 
Thee I live; Jesus, in Thee I die; Jesus, Thine I am in life and 
death.” Amen. 

















Book Reviews 


The Psalms. A Study of the Vulgate Psalter in the Light of the Hebrew 
Text. By the Rev. Patrick Boylan, M.A. (B. Herder, St. Louis.) 


This book is a worthy contribution to our Catholic commentaries on the 
Psalms. It is especially welcome to English-speaking peoples. Protestant com- 
mentaries on the Psalms have been plentiful, but those by Catholics com- 
paratively few. 

Fr. Boylan has gone at his task thoroughly. The whole Psalter is to be treated 
in two volumes, the present volume embracing only the first seventy-two Psalms. 
After introducing his work with a study of questions of text, language and form 
the author takes up each Psalm separately, precedes it by a brief setting, gives 
a careful translation from the Vulgate after comparing obscure passages with 
the Hebrew, and adds textual and exegetical explanations of the verses. 

We think the best part of the work is to be found in the translation. Fr. 
Boylan has made these difficult Hebrew poems truly readable and intelligible in 
their English dress. The notes are good and suggestive, but we feel they are 
often, on the whole, too brief. 

The method followed in the present work is almost identical with that adopted 
by Kirkpatrick, although the latter’s work is more thorough, inasmuch as it gives 
a more complete introduction to each Psalm, as well as an analysis. Kirk- 
patrick’s notes are also more comprehensive. 


Thesaurus Doctrine Catholice ex Documentis Magisterii Ecclesiastici 
Ordine Methodico Disposuit Ferdinandus Cavallera, Lector Theologie Posi- 
tive in Facultate Theologica Tolosana. (B. Herder, Sti. Ludovici.) 


Collections of ecclesiastical documents for the use of theological students 
have been made before this. But there has been felt the need of a brief work 
which would distribute these sources in an orderly manner under a few heads 
corresponding to the chief treatises of Theology. A beginning was made by a 
Jesuit writer who published at Annecy, in 1844, excerpts taken from the defini- 
tions of faith of Popes and General Councils. Father Cavallera has carried 
out this idea in an admirable way. The student will find, under any particular 
subject, the chief pronouncements of the Church in its regard, arranged accord- 
ing to an order most convenient for practical use. Like Denzinger’s Enchiridion 
this Thesaurus is well-nigh indispensable to ecclesiastical students. 


Synopsis Theologie Dogmatice. Auctore Ad. Tanquerey. Editio 17a. 
(Desclée Fratres, Tornaci.) 


The appearance of the seventeenth edition of Fr. Tanquerey’s Dogmatic Theol- 
ogy ought to be sufficent recommendation of its many merits and its usefulness. 
Doubtless its lucid style and convenient adaptation to the requirements of modern 
times go far to explain the wide circulation which this work has enjoyed. 

The present edition, the second since the war, is practically identical, as the 
author says in his preface, with the sixteenth edition. 

We understand that the plates of this entire work were destroyed at Tournai 
during one of the bombardments of the late war. This necessitated a resetting 
of the volumes, and hence gave the author an opportunity of correcting, without 
extra expense, defects that could not have been so easily amended in preceding 
editions. When a book by an able author has gone through so many reprints 
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one is apt to take it for granted that it is perfect, or as nearly so as human 
ingenuity can make it. We regret to say, however, that this is far from true 
of the present work. For the benefit of the author as well as students, the writer, 
who has been following Fr. Tanquerey’s Theologies for many years, may be 
permitted to call attention here to what he considers inexcusable defects in any 
book, especially in a manual of theology. Out of many that might be spoken 
of we select from the third volume a few that may be considered typical. 

(a) The author at times contradicts himself. For example, on page 189 he 
states that the sevenfold number of the Sacraments is nowhere either explicitly 
or implicitly declared in Scripture, while on page 193 (No. 264) he says that 
this doctrine is contained in Scripture implicitly. 

(b) Frequently fallacious arguments are used. On page 257 Sacramentals 
are said not to confer grace ex opere operato because the Church, in sanctifying 
them, makes use of deprecative instead of assertive words. Does not the 
Church use deprecative words in the administration of Extreme Unction and 
does not Fr. Tanquerey himself admit, on page 202, that the Oriental Churches 
use the deprecative form for the Sacrament of Penance? Surely the use of 
deprecatory words is not a clear indication of mere ex opere operantis causality, 
Again, on page 243, in the author’s anxiety to refute an argument for the suffi- 
ciency of a merely external intention in the administration of the Sacraments, 
he goes so far as actually to imply that the Sacraments contain in themselves 
no power of acting. Has not the author, therefore, without intending it, denied 
the ex opere operato causality of the Sacraments? Finally, on page 400, it is 
stated that a body separated from its extension is distinguishable from a spirit, 
because it possesses internal quantity. While this is true, the fundamental 
reason of the distinction between spirit and body is not internal quantity, as 
the author admits on the following page, when he states that a body can be 
shorn even of internal quantity, while still remaining distinct from spirit. The 
fundamental reason of the distinction, which the author fails to give, is com- 
position ex materia et forma. 

(c). There are historical mistakes now and then, especially in attributing 
doctrines to people who were not the real originators of them. On page 241 
the reader is given to understand that the system of external causality began 
with Catharinus and Drouin, whereas this same system was taught by Alexan- 
der III. and Robert Pullus in the thirteenth century. On page 234 it is stated 
that Agrippinus held his synod in the affair of Rebaptism at the beginning of 
the second century. According to the best authorities this synod was held at the 
beginning of the third, or at earliest, towards the end of the second century 
(Dict. de Théol., Tom. I, liére partie, col. 638). On page 287 the author says 
that the Pelagians absolutely denied the necessity of Baptism. As a matter 
of fact it was the Massilians who taught that Baptism is absolutely useless. 
The Pelagians, as the author rightly points out elsewhere (Vol. II, p. 565), held 
for the relative necessity of Baptism, since they made it a requirement for 
entrance into the Kingdom of God, though not for life everlasting. (cf. 
Hurter, Theol. Dog. III. No. 365; Dict. de Théol., Tom. II, liére partie, col. 208.) 

(d) There are not wanting instances in which even errors are expressly 
taught. Thus, on page 368, the author says that the Eucharist is a sign of 
grace, but not of the body of Christ. In truth the Eucharist is a sign not only 
of grace but also of the body of Christ really present under the species. The 
Catechism of the Council of Trent teaches that by the Sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist, veri corporis et sanguinis Domini praesentia, nec non gratia . . . designatur. 
(See also Billuart, De Eucharistia, Diss. I, Art. 4, No. 1, Obj. 3, Inst. 3.) 
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Moreover the author himself teaches that the presence of Christ’s body is sig- 
nified by the Eucharist, when, on page 379, he explains the doctrine of St. 
Augustine, and, on page 415, declares that the body of Christ is the res tantum 
of the Sacrament. Here again, therefore, Fr. Tanquerey contradicts himself. 

(e) This theology for some unexplained and—we think—inexcusable reason, 
passes over certain subjects of importance which all other manuals of the kind 
discuss. For example, in the chapter dealing with The Recipient of the 
Sacraments there is no mention made of the conditions requisite for valid 
reception except that which has to do with intention. Why should the author 
not at least mention other qualifications, such as reception of Baptism, age of 
reason, state of sickness, sex, faith, physical fitness, etc., which are essential 
in the case of some Sacraments? In speaking of the conditions for lawful 
reception of Penance, the author does mention faith, etc., a little further von, 
and by so doing gives the impression that these dispositions are not also required 
for validity. 

(f) The author has the practice, very perilous for students, of frequently 
giving considerable space to the exposition of heresies and erroneous arguments, 
and following these either by very meager refutation or none at all. Examples 
of this will be found on pages 188, 227, 234. 

(g) Finally, the alphabetical indices for this work, on account of the author’s 
fondness for supplements, must be a confusion and a bewilderment to every 
student. A text-book ought to be made as handy for reference as possible. We 
know of only one other manual more calculated to drive a student to desperation 
in this respect than the present work, and that is the otherwise excellent Philoso- 
phy of Pére Hugon, O.P. There is no excuse for confusing arrangement and 
reference in a text-book, which of all books ought to be simple and clear. 

The above are only a few of similar defects to which we might call attention 
in Fr. Tanquerey’s Dogmatic Theology. If the work were only in its first or 
even second or third edition, the imperfections herein spoken of might be more 
or less excused; but when a work has gone through seventeen editions and is 
still so defective, we think a reviewer has the right to advert to the matter 
without being considered either unjust or uncharitable. We are sure the author 
himself will admit as much. THE Epitors. 


Synopsis Theologie Moralis et Pastoralis. Auctore Ad. Tanquerey. 
Editio 7a. (Desclée et Socii, Tornaci.) 


Fr. Tanquerey’s admirable Moral Theology has reached its seventh edition, 
which is not half the number of reprints which his Dogma has received; yet it is 
far less open to criticism than the Dogma. 

The method, principles and teaching of St. Thomas are followed throughout. 
Unlike some other manuals, it is not a mere digest of opinions; it rather lays 
down principles and deduces conclusions supported by proofs. Especially excel- 
lent is his treatment of modern questions, such as social movements, labor and 
new forms of contracts. Needless to say, this edition embodies all the changes 
required by the Codex, especially in the Tracts De Legibus and De Praeceptis 
Ecclesiae. The author has added, for the convenience of students, two new 
tracts, viz., De Censuris and De Prohibitione Librorum. 

From a casual glance at the work we notice a few minor imperfections, a 
mention of which the author will no doubt welcome. Error and servitude are 
put down as two distinct matrimonial impediments. As a matter of fact, slavery 
invalidates marriage only so far as it is coupled with error, and error is not 
strictly an impediment but rather a defect of consent and is so rated by the 
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Code. Again, the repetition in this work of the Dogmatic Treatise on the Sac. 
rament of Penance seems to be unnecessary and out of place. 
We wish a continuance of its great success to this very useful work. 
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St. Thomas gy re the Rev. B. Froget, O.P ranslated from the third French 
edition b mg _ Sydney A, Raemers. $2.25; Why God Became Man. By Leslie J 
Walker, S.J., M.A. $1.50; The American Spirit. By Geo. N. Shuster. 6 cents; A Cate- 
chism of the Litwray.” By ng Cardinal O’Connell 5 cents; St. Jerome and His Fif- 
teenth Centenary y the Very Rev. Thomas Burke, C.S.P. 6 cents; Socialism or bag ond 
racy. By Father Cuthbert, O.S.F.C. 6 cents; Why Priests do not Marry. By B. L. Con- 
way, C.S.P. 6 cents. 


Pierre Téqui, Paris: 


L’Esprit de Saint Frangois Xavier. Par J. m Laborde, S.J.; La Femme Chrétienne et La 
Souffrance. Par Abbé Henri Morice; Plans de Sermons Pour les Fétes de l’Année. — Par 
5, . 2 vols.; Direction pour R’assurer dans leur Doutes les Ames Timorées. Par 
R. Quadrupani; Direction Pratique et Moral pour Vivre Chrétiennement. Par R. P 
BB omy Au Secours des Ames du Purgatoire. Par H. M. Boudon. 
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The Homiletic and Pastoral Review | 
Mffers His Poliness | | 


Pope Pius XI 
Filtal Homage and Obedience 
And Praps That Bis | 
Dears May Be Many ; 
And Blessed | 



























































